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Susan  Cherry  and  one-month-old  Megan  Cherry  accept  the  award  for  husband  and  father,  George  Cherry  at  the  Sigrid  Stark  Writing  Awards 
presentation  April  20. 


Fines  Increased 


Parking  policy  may  change 


by  Terri  J.  Ogden 

Editor-in-Chief 

Parking  violation  fines  have  been  increased 
for  the  fall  semester  and  changes  in  the  parking 
regulations  are  under  consideration. 

Larry  Beck,  director  of  physical  plant,  said, 
“Some  of  the  parking  fines  have  been  increased 
to  bring  them  more  in  line  with  other  campuses. 
Parking  permit  fees  will  remain  the  same.” 

The  fine  for  improper  parking  at  the  meetings 
will  be  increased  from  $3.00  to  $5.00.  Moving 
violation  fines  will  increase  to  $20.00.  Tickets 
for  parking  in  the  space  allotted  for  the 
handicapped  without  proper  permit  increases  to 
$15.00. 

“We  added  a  fine,  ‘Display  of  Stolen  Permit’ 
to  the  list  because  it  seemed  to  be  the  most 
reasonable  way  to  handle  this  misbehavior.  It’s 
cheaper  to  buy  a  permit  than  to  steal  one,”  Beck 
said. 

He  added,  “The  fines  haven’t  been  increased 
since  the  fall  semester  of  198 1 .  Some  of  the  fines 
were  just  unrealistically  low  to  be  the  deterrent 
they  are  meant  to  be.  " 

The  Purdue  University  Board  of  Trustees  have 
approved  the  parking  fine  changes.  All  income 
from  parking  fines,  permits,  and  meters  goes  to 


support  the  parkins  operations  such  as  new 
parking  lights,  repair  work,  snow  removal,  salt, 
and  student  patrols.  Beck  explained  that  repair 
work  that  requires  the  asphalt  to  be  tom  up  is  not 
charged  to  the  parking  fund.  For  example,  the 
south  end  of  the  Gyte  parking  lothas  been  tom  up 
several  times  during  the  last  year  for  underground 
steam  line  repairs.  The  parking  fund  was  not 
charged  for  the  repaving. 

The  proposed  change  in  parking  regulations 
would  make  the  large  library  and  Gyte  lots  staff 
and  student  by  permit.  “We  think  this  will  lead  to 
better  utilizationof  parking  facilities.  This  change 
is  currently  under  study.  It’s  a  little  bit  of  a 
compromise.  Anytime  we  limit  the  use  of  a  space 
to  student,  staff  or  whatever,  it  leads  to  empty 
spaces  that  could  otherwise  be  used.  The  Lawshe, 
Gyte  Annex,  and  Anderson-well  lots  would 
remain  staff  only,”  Beck  said. 

“This  doesn’t  take  away  any  spaces  from  the 
students,  it  just  makes  for  more  universal  access. 
We’re  still  not  guaranteeing  anyone  a  close 
parking  spot,”  he  added. 

Beck  stated  that  the  demand  for  parking  has 
calmed  down  a  bit  over  the  last  couple  of  years, 
but  there  are  still  a  couple  of  peak  times  in  the 
Gyte  lot. 


“It  is  a  fact  that  we  have  most  of  our  classrooms 
north  of  171st  street  and  the  majority  of  the 
parking  spaces  south  of  171st  street  That’s 
something  we  haven’t  considered  how  to  deal 
with  yet,”  Beck  explained. 

“When  the  campus  buildings  were  first  laid 
out,  it  was  probably  assumed  that  parking  garages 
would  go  up  to  handle  the  parking  needs .  W e  feel 
that  the  construction  of  parking  garages  would 
increaseparkingcosts  many  times  (approximately 
5  to  10  times)  over,”  said  Beck. 

When  asked  if  the  staff/faculty  members  had 
been  complaining  of  a  lack  of  spaces,  Beck  said 
the  proposal  came  from  the  traffic  appeals 
committee.  “This  proposal  probably  came  from 
staff  passing  up  empty  student  spaces  on  the 
walk  up  from  the  car  and  vice  versa.” 

“I’m  a  strong  advocate  of  the  first-come  first- 
serve  parking  idea,”  Beck  stated. 


Reducing  book  prices  at  Purdue  University 
Calumet’s  bookstore  is  a  goal  of  the  new  Student 
Government  Association  president,  Richard 
Bolanowski.  Bolanowski  plans  to  form  a 
committee  and  hopes  to  enable  students  to  save 
money  on  book  purchases  this  fall  or  in  the 
spring  of  1989. 

Bolanowski  wants  to  check  PUC’sbookpro fits 
and  prices  because  he  believes  prices  are  lower 
elsewhere.  He  said  that  reducing  book  prices 
might  be  a  difficult  process. 

Bookstore  Manager  Paul  McKita  said,  ‘It’s 
impossible.  They  can’t  go  any  lower  than  they 
already  are.” 

McKita  said  that  he  would  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  sit  down  and  talk  with 
Bolanowski’s  committee. 

McKita  said  that  the  bookstore  does  not  make 
much  money  selling  books. 

According  to  McKita,  a  book  which  students 
buy  for  $19.95  costs  the  bookstore  between 
$14.96  and  $15.96.  Most  of  the  difference 
between  prices  pays  for  shipping,  checking  in, 
pricing,  and  shelving  the  book. 

If  the  book  is  returned  tot  he  publisher  or 
wholesaler,  additional  costs  are  paid  to  un price, 
repack  and  ship. 

Bolanowski  said  that  a  few  years  ago  prices 
were  compared  among  PUC’s  bookstore  and 
other  non-campus  bookstores.  According  to 
Bolanowski,  PUC’s  bookstore  charged  over 
$20.00 more  that  Walden  books  did  for  one  of  the 
books  checked. 

McKita  said  that  such  a  case  would  be 
extremely  rare  and  that  he  would  want  it  brought 
to  his  attention  immediately.  According  to 
McKita,  it  was  very  possible  a  mistake  occurred 
in  setting  the  price  on  the  sticker  gun. 


Tuition  increases  5.5% 


A  5.5  percent  tuition  increase  has  been 
approved  by  the  Purdue  University  Board  of 
Trustees  to  take  effect  for  the  fall  semester  of 
1988. 

This  increase  will  affect  the  Purdue  University 
System  across  the  state,  according  to  PUC 
Chancellor  Richard  J.  Combs. 

“We  needed  to  provide  operating  funds  for  the 
university.  State  appropriations  were  insufficient 
to  cover  operating  expenses,”  Combs  said. 

According  to  Combs,  students  pay  for  one- 
third  of  their  education  while  the  state  subsidizes 
two-thirds  of  it  “We  are  very  serious  about  not 
having  to  charge  the  students  more  than  absolutely 
necessary,”  Combs  said. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  have  a  policy  where 
each  year  tuition  fees  increase  at  approximately 
the  same  rate  as  inflation.  The  inflation  rate  for 
1987  was  at  4.8  percent. 

Combs  added,  “Salaries  and  wages  go  up  at 
approximately  that  rate  (inflation  rate).  Tuition 
fees  have  increased  every  year  for  the  past  six  to 
eight  years  at  approximately  four  to  six  percent. 

“We  haven’t  raised  student  activity  fees  for 
several  years.  We’ll  probably  have  to  increase 
that  fee  down  the  road,”  Combs  said.  The  student 
activity  fee  each  student  pays  is  based  on  the 
amount  of  hours  he/she  takes.  This  fee  supports 
student  activities. 


According  to  Paul  Hric,  democratic  state 
representative  for  the  1 1th  district,  which  borders 
PUC,  “This  tuition  increase  is  costly,  especially 
to  the  region’s  ‘blue-collar’  workers’  children 
who  cannot  afford  a  tuition  increase  now.” 

“Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are  spent  to 
finance  companies  to  locate  in  Indiana,  but  the 
state  government  is  turning  theirbacks  on  existing 
businesses  and  students,”  said  democratic 
representative  John  Matanovich,  1 1th  district 

12th  district  representative  Jesse  Villapando 
said,  “The  Board  of  Trustees  sets  tuition  rates 
and  submits  budgets  —  not  the  legislature  of 
Indiana.  We  just  appropriate  the  funds  for  state 
universities.” 

“An  effort  was  made  by  House  Democrats  to 
appropriate  17  million  dollars  for  a  1988 
supplemental  budget  for  higher  education  which 
was  defeated  by  House  Republicans  through 
parliamentary  maneuvering,”  he  added. 

Larry  Crawford,  dean  of  students,  felt  that  the 
increase  was  a  “pretty  standard  one  nation-wide” 
and  that  it  probably  wouldn’t  have  a  great  effect 
on  students  “committed  to  college.” 

“It  could  mean  that  there  will  be  some  students 
taking  less  credit  hours,  and  it  can  effect  minority 
enrollment,”  he  added. 


Dukakis  visits  Northwest  Indiana 


by  Ray  Martinez 

Staff  Reporter 

Massachusetts  Governor  and  presidential 
hopeful  Michael  S .  Dukakis  and  his  wife,  Kitty, 

visited  the  Northwest  Indiana  area  to  speak  at 

a  fund-raiser  in  Merrillville  last  Saturday. 

The  event,  which  took  place  at  the  Serbian- 
AmcricanBicenlcnnialHall,  was  held  to  raise 
money  for  the  Democratic  presidential 
nominee.  This  marks  the  governor's  first 
appearance  in  Indiana  since  the  campaign 
began. 

Dukakis  arrived  from  Philadelphia  after 
engaging  in  a  debate  Friday  night  with  his 
political  rival,  the  Reverend  Jesse  Jackson.  He 
appeared  at  the  hall  at  3: 10  p.m. 

The  governor  delivered  a  23  minute  speech 
to  200  Hoosier  Democrats.  He  stressed  his 
need  for  their  support  in  the  upcoming  election 
in  Indiana  onMay  3.  He  also  urged  them  not  to 
rely  upon  political  polls. 

“It’s  people  that  vote,  not  the  pollsters,”  said 
Dukakis.  In  addition,  the  governor  predicted 
the  outcome  of  Indiana's  primaries.  “We're 
gonna  put  Indiana  in  the  democratic  column 
for  the  first  time  in  a  1  -ng  time  since  1964,”  he 
said. 

The  presidential  nominee  also  stated  the 
importance  of  winning  the  primaries  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  Hesaidthatundemeath 
the  ethnic  differences,  people  must  unite  as 
Americans. 

Dukakis  then  pointed  out  the  need  to 


revitalize  industry  within  the  Calumet  Region. 
“Idon’tseehowwecanbuildastrong  America 
without  a  strong  steel  industry,”  he  said. 

Thegovemorstrongly  supported  astatelaw 
which  would  guarantee  basic  health  insurance 
to  its  citizens.  His  home  state  ofMassachusetts 
recently  adopted  such  a  law. 

He  sharply  criticized  President  Ronald 
Reagan's  proposed  veto  of  a  trade  bill  that 
would  require  businesses  to  announce 
bankruptcy  60  days  before  closing. 

The  Democratic  nominee  closed  his  speech 
by  referring  to  the  success  of  President  John 
F.  Kennedy’s  election  28  years  ago.  “He  beat 
a  Republican  Vice-President.  And  history's 
gonna  repeat  itself,”  he  declared. 

Kitty  Dukakis  also  spoke  briefly  about  her 
husband's  campaign. 

“I  think  the  people  of  Indiana  are  ready  to 
say  goodbye  to  Ronald  Reagan,  George  Bush, 
and  Ed  Meese  and  say  hello  to  a  Democratic 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,” 
she  said. 

Many  local  Democratic  politicians  cam  to 
greet  the  governor.  Mayor  Thomas  V.  Bames 
of  Gary,  V  alparaiso  Mayor  David  Butterfield, 
and  Mayor  Robert  A.  Pastrick  of  East  Chicago 
were  present  at  the  fund-raiser. 

Otherwell-known political  figures  included 
Lake  County  Prosecutor  Jack  Crawford  and 
Lake  County  Sherriff  Stephan  R.  Stiglich. 

Dukakis  remained  for  a  short  while,  but  had 
to  leave  in  order  to  return  to  Pennsylvania  for 
a  speaking  engagement. 


SGAdisputes 
book  prices 


continued  on  page  2 


NEWS 


Breaking  Silence"  Shatters 
Taboo - 


by  Barbara  Crawford 

Contributor 

“Breaking  Silence,”  a  film  about  incest,  was 
shown  recently  at  the  Women’s  Studies  Brown 
Bag  Forum  by  Dr.  Jane  Campbell,  coordinator  of 
the  Women’s  Studies  Program.  Campbell  also 
gave  a  preview  showing  in  her  Introduction  to 
Women’s  Studies  course. 

The  film  focuses  on  women  and  men  who 
have  been  able  to  open  up  about  their  childhood 
sexual  abuse  and  start  rebuilding  their  lives. 
Statistics  given  in  the  film  are  that  one  of  every 
six  children  experiences  incest,  one  of  every 
three  children  are  molested  before  the  age  of  1 8, 
one  of  every  11  men  have  been  molested  as 
children,  and  96  percent  of  offenders  are  male. 

Campbell  said,  “Incest  is  a  tremendous  taboo. 
The  act  itself  isn’t  taboo,  because  it’s  extremely 
prevalent.  It’s  talking  about  it  that’s  taboo.” 

The  film  explains  how  victims  feel  betrayed, 
ashamed,  and  afraid  to  tell  anyone  what  they 
have  experienced.  All  of  these  feelings  are  bur¬ 
dens  children  carry  into  adulthood  which  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  understanding  they  were  victim¬ 
ized  and  not  responsible  for  what  happened  to 
them. 

“I’m  never  good  enough.  I  had  to  punish 
myself  when  anything  good  happened  to  me, 
because  I  didn’t  deserve  it,”  said  a  student  after 
watching  the  film. 

Self-induced  physical  pain  and  even  body 
self-mutilation  is  common  for  many  victims  of 
child  sexual  abuse.  This  self-destruction  carries 

Increase  from  page  1 

John  Fruth,  director  of  financial  aid  and 
admissions  said,  “A  change  in  the  formula  of 
how  the  federal  government  determines  grant 
eligibility  will  affect  some  students  financially. 
Those  students  will  receive  less  money  next 
semester  than  they  are  expecting." 

James  Yackel,  vice-chancellor  for  academic 
affairs  said,  “An  increase  in  tuition  only  gives  us 
one- third  of  what  we  spend.  If  the  legislature 
doesn’t  want  us  to  increase  tuition,  then  they 
would  need  to  give  us  more  to  match  the  line.” 

“Ninety-eight  cents  on  the  dollar  is  being 
spent  on  education  at  PUC  while  somewhere  else 
it  might  be  spent  on  research.  Universities  are 
always  trying  to  do  more  than  the  legislature 
wants  us  to  do,”  Yackel  added. 

He  continued,  “We  are  in  a  bidding  war  which 
causes  us  to  pay  top  salaries  to  new  professors 
replacing  faculty.  If  we  hold  the  line,  the  quality 
of  our  education  would  suffer  because  of  the  loss 
of  faculty.” 


into  their  adult  lives,  and  research  has  shown  that 
85  percent  of  chemical  abusers  were  sexually 
abused  as  children. 

“These  children  grow  into  adults  with  inter¬ 
nalized,  powerful  feelings  of  self-destruction,” 
said  Campbell. 

Guilt  and  fear  give  way  to  anger  when  the  past 
begins  to  surface.  Many  victims  express  the  need 
to  confront  the  molester  as  one  woman  in  the  film 
said,  “I  needed  to  hear  him  say  4  I’m  sorry.’” 

A  father  who  had  molested  his  1 1  year  old 
daughter  was  shown  in  the  film, and  he  said  how 
he  had  felt  dirty  and  no  good.  He  had  been 
sentenced  to  three  years  probation  and  continued 
therapy  after  his  daughter  told  a  friend  what  he 
was  doing,  the  police  were  notified,  and  he  was 
arrested. 

The  anger  felt  toward  this  man  was  expressed 
by  many  of  the  students  who  viewed  the  film. 

“I  hated  him  and  feel  castration  isn’t  punish¬ 
ment  enough  for  the  filthy  act  he  committed,” 
said  a  student. 

Another  student  said,”  seeing  him  was  like 
living  through  the  incest  over  again.  It  hurt  so 
bad,  I  hated  him,  and  I  couldn’t  even  look  at  the 
film  when  they  showed  him.” 

Anger  is  not  only  directed  at  the  male  who 
committed  the  act.  Anger  is  also  often  felt  toward 
the  mother  who  was  seen  as  having  her  back 
turned  to  what  was  occurring  and  being  either 
unable  or  unwilling  to  help. 

"My  father  told  me  he  was  sorry,  but  my 
mother  still  blames  me  for  what  ‘he’  did.  I  told 
her  when  the  incest  first  started,  but  she  got  angry 
at  ‘me’  and  ignored  it  for  the  six  years  of  hell  I 
suffered  through  his  abuse,”  said  another  audi¬ 
ence  member. 

The  recovery  process  begins  when  the  adult 
victims  acknowledge  the  feelings  they  have 
surpressed.  They  can  then  learn  they  are  not  at 
fault  or  a  bad  people  for  the  abuse  they  silently 
suffered  through. 

Campbell  said;  “We  have  to  rewrite  our  per¬ 
sonal  history  before  we  can  go  on  with  our 
future.” 

Help  is  available  for  adult  victims.  The  film 
gave  a  number  (800-4-A-CHILD)  to  call  for 
more  information. 

Purdue  University  Calumet  offers  free  coun¬ 
seling  for  students  and  alumni.  The  counseling 
center  is  in  C-341  and  the  phone  extension  is 
2366. 

The  film  stressed  that  it  is  important  that 
affected  adults  realize  they  are  the  victims  and 
not  the  offenders.  Victims  have  no  reason  to 
continue  feeling  shame  and  guilt  for  being  be¬ 
trayed  by  an  adult  they  loved  and  trusted. 


Courtesy  of  PUC  Public  Information  and 
Media  Services  Office 

Thomas  R.  Koenig,  Purdue  University  Calu¬ 
met  professor  of  Philosophy,  has  been  selected 
to  receive  a  1988  Faculty  Open  Fellowship  from 
Lilly  Endowment  Inc. 

Koenig,  a  Hammond  resident  and  Detroit, 
Michigan  native,  is  one  of  10  faculty  members 
chosen  for  the  fellowships  among  45  nominees 
from  Indiana’s  public  and  independent  colleges. 


According  to  a  recent  smoking  policy  survey 
taken  by  the  Chronicle,  60%  of  the  35  respon¬ 
dents  feel  that  the  current  smoking  policy  is  not 
fair  to  both  smokers  and  non-smokers. 

The  new  smoking  policy  was  put  into  effect  in 
January  1988  after  being  developed  and  ap¬ 
proved  throughout  the  fall  1987  semester.  The 
new  policy’s  development  was  prompted  by 
Indiana  state  legislative  action  to  ban  smoking  in 
public  areas  of  state  buildings. 

The  survey  appeared  to  be  evenly  distributed 
with  50%  of  the  respondents  being  smokers, 
45%  non-smokers,  and  5%  not  answering  the 
question. 

The  results  tend  to  show  that  the  smokers  feel 
the  policy  is  unfair  to  them  and  that  there  are  not 
enough  smoking  areas  for  them. 

Non-smokers  seemed  more  inclined  to  say  the 
policy  is  fair  to  all  but  that  it  wasn’t  enforced 
enough 

Both  Gary  Newsom,  vice-chancellor,  and 
Richard  J.  Comb,  chancellor,  agreed  that  they 
personally  have  heard  no  complaints  about  the 
policy. 

“I’ve  got  an  open  door  policy.  I  want  to  hear 
what  concerns  and  suggestions  faculty,  staff,  and 
students  have,”  Newson  said. 

Combs  said,  “I’ve  heard  some  things  indi¬ 
rectly,  both  good  and  bad.  By  and  large,  I  think 
people  are  adhering  to  the  policy.” 

Several  respondents  felt  that  the  policy  needs 
to  be  enforced  more  in  the  restrooms  and  that 
students  are  more  likely  than  faculty  to  let  illegal 


Koenig  receives 
fellowship 

The  fellowships,  ranging  up  to  $25,000  each, 
encourage  mid-career  faculty  to  take  a  one -year 
sabbatical  leave  from  their  normal  academic 
routine  and  pursue  an  intellectual  interest  of  their 
own  design. 

Koenig  intends  to  use  the  fellowship  to  study 
new  questions  about  the  relationship  between 
philosophy  and  theology.  He  will  conduct  his 
research  at  the  Divinity  School  of  the  University 
of  Chicago. 

Lilly  Endowment,  a  private,  charitable  foun¬ 
dation  based  in  Indianapolis,  instituted  the  fel¬ 
lowships  in  1974.  Some  147  Indiana  faculty 
members  have  participated. 

In  announcing  the  1988  winners,  William  C. 
Bonifield,  Lilly  Endowment  vice  president  for 
education,  said,  “We  are  committed  to  offering 
Indiana  faculty  opportunities  to  pursue  a  per¬ 
sonal  intellectual  interest  that  will  make  them 
more  vibrant  and  less  vulnerable  to  bum-out  in 
their  work.” 

Koenig,  a  PUC  faculty  member  since  1970, 
earned  a  bachelor’s  degree  from  Villanova  Uni¬ 
versity  (Penn.),  master’s  degree  from  DePaul 
University  and  a  Ph.D.  from  Louvain  (Belgium) 
University. 


smoking  go  unnoticed.  One  student  said,  “I  feel 
non-smoking  areas  are  being  violated,  but  I  feel 
intimidated  to  walk  up  to  smokers  and  point  out 
the  no-smoking  signs.” 

A  PUC  staff  smoker  said,  “Clerical  offices 
should  allow  smoking  if  the  majority  agrees. 
More  smoking  areas  should  be  designated  in  the 
Gyte.  Smokers  are  losing  productivity  on  the  job 
by  being  restricted.”  Several  staff  respondents 
said,  “You’re  allowed  a  15  minute  break;  you 
waste  10  minutes  of  your  break  going  to  and 
from  the  lounge!” 

Another  respondent  echoed  those  sentiments. 
“More  smoking  lounges  are  needed!  There’s 
only  one  lounge  in  the  Gyte  building;  when 
classes  are  in  session,  the  lounge  is  filled  to 
capacity  with  students.  Faculty  and  staff  need  a 
lounge  of  their  own!” 

Student  concern  seems  to  lie  with  C-100  (TV 
lounge)  and  the  cafeteria.  A  student  suggested 
installing  the  air  ventilation  systems  in  the  TV 
lounge.  “I  think  they  should  divide  theTV  lounge 
into  smoking  and  non-smoking  areas.  It’s  not 
fair  to  smokers  if  we  want  to  watchTV  or  a  movie 
and  have  to  leave  to  smoke." 

Several  respondents  feel  that  the  smoking 
policy  is  unfair  to  smokers.  “Non-smokers  have 
more  right  now.  There  are  very  few  places  we 
can  go  to  smoke.” 

“The  policy  is  unfair  to  staff  members.  The 
people  who  made  up  the  policy  are  higher-ups 
who  all  have  private  offices  they  can  smoke  in,  so 
the  people  who  are  enforcing  the  policy  aren’t 
even  affected  by  it” 

“Non-smokers  are  dictating  policy.  Students 
and  staff  are  affected  —  this  is  discrimination.” 

Newsom  agreed  the  new  policy  does  lean 
more  towards  supporting  the  right  of  the  non- 
smokers.  “That’s  the  way  society  in  general  is 
going.” 

At  the  same  time,  non-smokers  are  enjoying 
this  protection  of  their  rights.  “I  believe  he 
smoking  policy  is  fair.  Nobody  forced  smokers 
to  start  smoking.  Why  should  I  allow  my  health 
to  deteriorate  because  I  had  to  tolerate  second¬ 
hand  smoke  to  sit  and  eat  a  candy  bar?  Clean  air 
shouldn’t  be  hard  to  find!” 

Another  non-smoking  respondent  said,  “I  feel 
it  is  fair  to  give  smokers  their  own  space.  For 
years  I  had  to  avoid  the  cafeteria  because  of  the 
many  inconsiderate  smokers.  The  new  policy  is 
fair  and  long  overdue.  I  can  eat  in  comfort!” 

A  self-proclaimed  “recovering  smoker”  feels 
that  the  policy  should  be  “more  restrictive. 

“It  does  bother  me  to  be  around  smoke.  That 
helps  to  reinforce  not  smoking.  I  could  still  kill 
for  a  cigarette  at  least  once  a  day,  but  I  feel  1 00% 
better  as  a  non-smoker.  A  restrictive  policy  will 
help  a  lot  of  people  in  the  long  run.” 


CORRECTION - — - 

The  Chronicle  would  like  to  clear  up  a  misconception  perpetuated  in  the  “Student  Suicide  Stuns 
Campus”  story  (p.l)  of  the  April  15,  1988  issue. 

According  to  PUC  police,  Hammond  police  have  not  investigated  anything  on  campus  since  1 972. 
The  Purdue  police  handle  all  aspects  of  law  enforcement  on  campus. 

The  Hammond  police  appeared  on  the  suicide  scene  only  because  an  ambulance  was  dispatched 
to  the  scene.  The  coroner  was  needed  because  a  death  was  involved.  The  PUC  police  handled  the 
entire  investigation  themselves.  The  Chronicle  regrets  any  misunderstanding  or  inconvenience  the 
wording  of  the  article  taused. 
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Videoconference  on  racism  prompts  discussion 


Representatives  from  academic  and  adminis¬ 
trative  departments  met  recently  with  student 
representatives  to  discuss  the  “racial  climate”  of 
PUC. 

The  discussion  was  a  follow-up  to  the  vide¬ 
oconference  “Racism  on  Campus:  Toward  an 
Agenda  for  Action”  presented  in  late  March. 

Dr.  Saul  Lemer,  Associate  Dean  of  the  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  and  Affirmative  Action-Equal  Op¬ 
portunity  Officer,  moderated  the  discussion. 

Leslie  Carter,  president  of  the  Black  Student 
Union,  said  there  is  a  “feeling  of  isolation”  for 
minorities  at  PUC.  “I  haven’ t  personally  had  any 
overt  problems  with  racial  discrimination,  but  it 
is  a  sense  of  feeling.” 


The  videoconference  described  a  “sophisti¬ 
cated”  form  of  racism  as  “the  new  racism.” 

The  subtle  everyday  happenings  are  the  events 
that  cut  the  deepest,  according  to  the  partici¬ 
pants. 

“I  don’t  think  minorities  feel  comfortable 
expressing  opinions  on  this  campus,”  Carter 
added. 

Several  students  and  staff  members  related 
specific  events  concerning  racism  in  the  class¬ 
room  and  in  dealing  with  some  staff  on  campus. 

One  student  said,  “A  lot  of  things  are  going  on 
here  that  are  ignored.”  The  group  discussed 
several  specific  events  and  possible  causes  and 
solutions. 


Dr.  Rose  Adesiyan,  assistant  dean  of  the  School 
of  General  Studies,  said  “Perhaps,  many  times 
people  say  things  and  just  don’t  realize  how  it 
sounds.  There  are  negative  stereotypes  about 
minorities  that  no  longer  apply.” 

Bernard  Hollicky,  library  director,  said  "People 
try  to  be  humorous  and  tell  ethnic  or  off-color 
jokes.  They  hurt  people.” 

Lemer  said  he  realized  this  was  true  and 
doubted  whether  all  the  faculty  members  were 
familiar  with  the  policy  against  such  jokes. 

The  group  came  to  the  consensus  that  the 
university  has  to  reflect  the  multi -cultural  envi¬ 
ronment  and  welcoming  atmosphere,  and  that 
this  has  to  start  with  the  top  administrators. 

Suggestions  for  building  this  multi-cultural 
supportive  environment  include  the  following: 

1  .Establish  a  network  of  support  for  minorities 
2.Create  a  minority  affairs  division  staffed  with 
a  variety  of  people 

3  .Community  reach-out  is  a  necessity  in  order  to 
give  and  get  support 

4.  Work  towards  increasing  minority  enrollment, 
while  being  careful  not  to  just  “bring  in  bodies 
for  statistics” 

5.  Make  AA-EEO  policy  statements  readily 
available  to  students,  staff,  and  faculty  through 


the  Chronicle  and  freshman  orientation,  etc. 

6. Establish  mandatory  multi-racial  and  cultural 
study  workshops  for  faculty 

7.  Build  study  classes  into  students’  core  curricu¬ 
lum. 

Lemer  passed  out  copies  of  Executive  Memo 
B-65  which  defines  harassment  (ethnic,  racial, 
and  sexual),  gives  specific  policy  guidelines,  and 
describes  procedures  for  harassment  victims  to 
follow.  This  document  is  available  in  the  Dean  of 
Students  Office,  the  Information  Desk,  The  A  A/ 
EEO  office,  and  numerous  other  offices  on  cam¬ 
pus. 

Pat  Crane,  dean  of  students  secretary,  said 
“We  should  keep  talking.  When  someone  expe¬ 
riences  harassment,  they  should  keep  talking  — 
don’t  withdraw.  I  don’t  know  there  is  a  problem 
unless  you  tell  me.” 

Lemer  said,  “The  AA/EEO  committee  recom¬ 
mendations  will  be  brought  up  at  the  next  senior 
staff  meeting.  Once  approved,  we’ll  try  to  set  a 
date  for  a  ‘mass -viewing’  of  the  videoconfer¬ 
ence  and  a  discussion  to  follow.  Ideally,  we’ll  do 
this  before  the  end  of  the  semester.  If  that  is 
impossible,  we  will  certainly  carry  on  with  this 
important  discussion  during  the  fall  semester.” 


Student  rights  during  finals 


With  finals  closing  in  on  them,  Purdue  Calu¬ 
met  students  should  be  aware  of  their  specific 
rights  in  regard  to  the  scheduling  of  exams 


President  Beering,  Board  of Trustees  members  and  Chancellor  Combs  officiated  at  the  groundbreak¬ 
ing  for  the  new  computer  education  building.  Photo  by  Scott  Fenstermaker 

1 988  Sigrid  Stark  winners  announced 


1st:  Kirsten  Tumak;  "The  Gypsy  Prince” 


The  winners  of  the  Sigrid  Stark  Writing  Awards  Writing  for  Children 

contest  were  announced  on  Wednesday  April  20 
in  Alumni  Hall.  Prof.  Emeritus  Sigrid  Stark  was 

on  hand  to  welcome  the  winners  and  guests.  _  w  .  _ 

.  „  .  r,  ,.  .  2nd:  Amy  Garza;  The  Measure  of  Love 

Letty  Cottrn  Pogrebin,  author,  offered  words  of  3 

advice  to  the  winners. 


1988  SIGRID  STARK  WRITING 
AWARDS  WINNERS 

Personal  Essay 

1st :  April  Heltsley;  ‘The  Creative  Vision" 

2nd:  Joan  Funk;  “The  Valentine  Gift” 

H.M.:  Joan  Funk;  “Wonderful  Winter” 

H.M.:  Judith  Vamos;  ‘To  My  Son” 

Critical  Essay 

1st:  April  Heltsley;  “Der  Froschkonig” 

2nd:  Eunice  Madison;  “A  Portrait  of  Existential¬ 
ism” 

3rd:  Ray  Martinez;  “An  Analysis  of  ‘Dulce  et 
Decorum  Est’“ 

Philosophy 

1st:  Lee  Purcell ;  ‘Two  Medieval  Paradigmns” 
On  Coping  With  A  Handicap 
1st:  Anona  Stack;  “Amy" 

Poetry 

1st  TIE:  Carol  Ann  Bekavac;  “Wedding  Plans” 
1st  TIE:  Marcia  Jaron  ;  “Regret” 

2nd:  Linda  Kosteba;  ‘The  Shopping  Bag" 

3rd:  Donna  Walli;  “Stasis" 

H.M.:  Melissa  Hicks;  “Memories” 

H.M.:  Donna  Walli;  “Focal  Point” 

Academic  Essay 


Translation 

H.M.:  Anne  O’Connor;  “Found  Again” 

Novel  In  Progress 

1st:  Shelia  Binkley;  “Leah” 

H.M.:  Kristina  Obsenica;  “The  Reflecting  Pool” 

American  Literature 

H.M.:  Terri  Ogden;  “The  Use  of  the  Dream 
World  in  The  Glass  Menagerie" 

One-Act  Play 

1  st:  William  Hull;  “The  Perfect  Houseguests” 

2nd:  Violet  Garza  &  Shelia  Binkley ;  “The  Gifts 
of  Wolf  Mountain” 

Humorous  Essay 

1st:  Anona  Stack;  “Invisible  People” 

2nd:  JimThorley;  “Losing  Your  Marbles” 

H.M.:  Sally  Nalbor;  "The  Big  Game" 

Essay  In  Feminism 

2nd:  Marcia  Jaron;  “Detours  on  the  Road  to  Self- 
Validation” 

H.M.:  Joan  Funk;  “Mini-Malaise” 

Best  Freshman  Theme 

2nd:  Marcia  Jaron;  “Existence  vs.  Excellence” 

H.M.:  Robert  Cook;  “Make  it  Easy” 

H.M.:  Robert  Cook;  “Thanks  for  the  Memories” 

High  School  Writing 


2nd:  Lee  Purcell;  ‘The  Three  Fifths  Rule  in  the  1  st:  loe  Cassidy;  ‘Traffic  Jam  in  a  Trash  Can- 
Federal  Constitution”  Carl  Sandburg  H.S.  -  Teacher:  Mr.  D.  Sackett 


H.M.:  William  Hull ;  “An  Analysis  of  ”1  Don’t 
Grade  Papers  Anymore’” 


2nd:  Joe  Weber,  “Memories” 

Elston  Sr.  H.S.  -Teacher:  Ms.  Sandy  McCormick 


3rd:  Russell  Foster,  “I  Could  Have  the  Stars” 
Thomwood  H.S.  -  Teacher  Ms.  Banks 

H.M.:  Eugene  Damian;  “Foot  Soldier” 
Thomwood  H.S.  -  Teacher.  Mr.  Richard  Bruno 

H.M.:  Ted  O’Hara;  “Reflection  on  a  Life  Gone 
By” 

Carl  Sandburg  H.S.  -  Teacher:  Mrs.  Suchor 

H.M.:  Michael  Davis;  “A  World  of  Colors” 
Thomwood  H.S.  -  Teacher  Mr.  Richard  Bruno 

Essay  In  History  and  Political  Science 

1st:  Lee  Purcell;  “The  Virginia  Slavery  Debate 
1831-32 

2nd:  Lee  Purcell;  "The  Antifederalist  Thought  of 
George  Mason 

H.M.:  Barbara  Higgins;  “East  German  Social 
Policy” 

Short  Story 

1st:  Sandy  Cobb;  “Need  To  Know” 

2nd:  Cathi  Kadow;  ‘The  Legacy” 

3rd:  Violet  Garza;  “Hello  Mother” 

H.M.:  R.  Diehl  Flannery;  ‘Tank” 
Undergraduate  Research  Essay 

1st:  Lee  Purcell;  “The  Failure  of  King  Cotton 
Diplomacy” 

2nd:  J.  Gregory  Jarecki;  “Joseph  Kalar:  Man  or 
Myth” 

H.M.:  Terri  Ogden;  ‘The  Adantic  Monthly  and 
Its  Role  in  the  Development 

of  Postbellum  Literature” 

Technical  Essay 

1st:  GeorgeCherry;  “Definition/Superconduc¬ 
tivity” 

H.M.:  Cynthia  Nagel;  “Computers  and  Privacy” 
Essay  in  Fine  Arts 

1st:  Violet  Garza;  “The  Spirit  of  an  Artist” 

H.M.:  Violet  Garza;  "Bill  &  Peggy  Bachman  at 
Home  with  Art” 


immediately  prior  to  and  during  final  exam  week. 

Concerning  the  fifteenth  week  of  school,  the 
Academic  Regulations  and  Procedures  state  that 
faculty  members  should,  whenever  feasible,  offer 
no  examinations  during  the  week  preceding  the 
examination  period.  “No  examination  should  be 
given  during  that  week  which  would  require 
more  than  normal  daily  class  preparation.  Com¬ 
prehensive  final  examinations  (laboratory  and 
intensive  course  examinations  excluded)  are 
prohibited  except  during  the  regular  final  exami¬ 
nation  period." 

Not  only  are  students  protected  from  compre¬ 
hensive  exams  before  finals  week,  but  they  need 
not  take  more  than  two  finals  on  any  one  day 
during  exam  week. 

if  there  is  a  problem  over  the  numberof  exams 
in  one  day  or  in  the  conflicting  schedules  of 
exams,  according  to  policy,  “the  affected  stu¬ 
dent,  after  consultation  with  the  instructors  in¬ 
volved,  may  elect  which  of  the  course  examina¬ 
tions  are  to  be  taken  at  the  scheduled  time(s). 
Saturday  of  the  examination  period  may  be  used 
for  conflict  resolution.” 

If  students  have  complaints  they  don’t  feel 
they  can  resolve  with  their  professors.  Executive 
Assistant  to  the  Chancellor  Jerry  Wermuth  said: 
“Students  should  go  to  the  deans  of  their  schools 
-  not  the  Chancellor.  This  is  a  faculty  matter  and 
should  be  dealt  with  as  such.” 


Song  Co.  to  perform 

Courtesy  of  PUC  Public  Information  and 
Media  Services  Office 

The  Purdue  University  Calumet  Song  Co.  will 
present  “Showcase  88”  at  8  pjn.,  Saturday,  April 
30  in  Alumni  Hall  of  the  university’s  Student 
Faculty  Library  Center. 

The  Song  Co.  will  perform  vocal  jazz  and 
show  choir  numbers.  Small  ensembles  and  solo 
abilities  will  also  be  displayed. 

Jazz  numbers  include  “New  Y ork  Afternoon 
and  “Birdland.”  Show  choir  tunes  include  “Pour 
on  the  Power,”  ‘Too  Dam  Hot”  and  “Lift  You 
Up.”  A  novelty  number,  “Microchip  Blues,”  will 
also  be  performed. 

Purdue  Calumet  sophomore  Pete  Gil  of 
Hammond  will  play  classical  guitar.  Original 
music  by  freshman  Mike  Harvey  of  East  Chi¬ 
cago  will  be  performed. 

Impromptu  scat  singing  (imitation  of  instru¬ 
mental  sounds  with  random  syllables)  will  in¬ 
clude  audience  participation. 

Admission  is  $5  ($3  for  PUC  students,  chil¬ 
dren  under  12  and  senior  citizens).  Tickets  may 
be  purchased  in  advance  at  the  Office  of  the 
Bursar  (219/989-2560),  located  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  Gyte  Science  Building. 
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Club  Connection 


PUMA 

On  April  14-16, 11  members  of  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  Marketing  Association  (PUMA)  and 
our  fearless  leader,  Casey  Bozek,  descended  to 
New  Orleans  for  the  AM  A  Tenth  Annual  Inter¬ 
national  Collegiate  Conference.  There  were 
1500  students  and  faculty  attending.  On  our 
first  day  there  we  participated  in  a  one-on-one 
competition.  This  was  a  trade  show  where  we 
marketed  our  school  and  the  club’s  activities. 
Fifty  schools,  out  of  the  Fifty-Five  eligible, 
participated.  There  were  schools  from  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  California,  Canada,  and  many 
other  places  that  competed.  PUMA  won  the 
award  for  Most  Creative  Display  that  showed 
off  our  basketball  program,  Daytona  Trip,  and 
use  of  computers. 

The  next  two  days  were  filled  with  education 
and  interaction  sessions.  We  learned  about  ad¬ 
vertising,  fund-raising,  entry-level  positions  in 
many  careers,  and  dressing  for  success.  PUMA 
member  Tony  Novak  had  planned  to  give  a  20 
minute  segment  of  a  one  hour  session  on  “How 
to  Computerize  Your  Chapter”  but  the  other 
two  schools  scheduled  to  participate  with  him 
in  the  session  canceled,  co  his  20  minutes 
turned  into  a  one  hour  informal  discussion  on 
what  other  schools  are  doing  with  computers. 

At  the  conference  awards  banquet,  we  were 
surprised  and  proud  to  receive  an  award  for  our 
National  Marketing  Week  activities.  We  were 
one  of  the  top  six  schools  in  the  nation. 

No,  we  didn’t  go  to  New  Orleans  and  avoid 


the  sights.  The  weather  was  great,  the  people 
are  fantastic,  and  Bourbon  Street  and  the  French 
Quarters  will  never  be  the  same  after  PUMA. 
Or,  should  I  say,  PUMA  will  never  be  the  same 
after  New  Orleans! 

At  the  PUC  S  tudent  Awards  B  anquet  PUMA 
distributed  and  received  several  awards.  PUMA 
presented  David  Katona  with  the  Outstanding 
Marketing  Student  of  the  Year  Award.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  Outstanding  Student 
Achievement  Award  was  presented  to  Jen¬ 
nifer  Bretz.  Five  members  of  PUMA  were 
nominated  to  Alpha  Mu  Alpha,  an  honorary 
society  for  marketing  majors.  These  five 
members  are  Amy  Bradley,  Jennifer  Bretz, 
Cynthia  Fannin,  David  Katona,  and  David 
Krawczenia.  PUMA  is  very  proud  of  these 
people  and  the  rest  of  the  club  for  a  job  well 
done. 

Social  Work  Club 

Deborah  Wilcox,  president  of  Purdue 
Calumet’s  Social  Work  Club,  would  like  to 
announce  the  donation  of  two  volumes  of 
Social  Work  Encyclopedias  and  a  Social  Work 
Dictionary  to  PUC’S  library  in  memory  of 
Carol  Sease. 

Carol  Sease  passed  away  in  the  fall  of  1987. 
She  was  honored  as  the  Outstanding  Student 
Leader  in  1986  and  1987.  Sease  was  involved 
in  many  organizations,  as  well  as  being  a 
former  Social  Work  Club  member. 


Contract  awarded  to  Service 
America  Corp.  for  food  service 

by  Terri  J.  Ogden 

Editor-in-Chief 


Service  America  Corporation  has  been  se¬ 
lected  as  the  new  PUC  cafeteria  food  service 
vendor,  according  to  Dean  Friermood,  Purchas¬ 
ing  and  General  Services  Manager. 

Vendors  placed  bids  on  the  service  currently 
run  by  the  Marriott  Corporation.  Bert  Baker, 
cafeteria  director,  said  Marriott  did  not  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  bidding  for  the  service  because, 
“Dollars  and  cents.  The  company  looked  at  the 
numbers  and  didn’t  like  what  they  saw.” 

“Service  America  Corporation  operates  within 
over  260  colleges  and  universities  across  the 
country,”  said  Friermood. 

Several  current  cafeteria  workers,  employed 
by  Marriott,  had  expressed  concern  about  job 
security  when  bidding  began. 

Bill  Sullivan,  Sales  Director  for  Service 
America  said  t  “it  is  normal  company  policy  to 
interview  the  current  employees  and  see  if 
they’d  like  to  stay  on  with  us  and  if  we’d  like  to 
keep  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  were  a  lot  of 
nice  people  and  long  term  people  working  there. 
It  is  in  our  best  interest  to  keep  them  if  at  all 
possible.” 


Friermood  said,  “Initially  they  will  operate  as 
we  currently  are.  They  will  do  a  review  of  our 
services  and  see  what  adjustments,  if  any,  are 
necessary.” 

These  adjustments  could  include  extensive 
remodeling  of  the  cafeteria  area  located  in  the 
SFLC  building  according  to  Gary  Newsom,  vice- 
chancellor. 

Sullivan  said,  “Our  facilities  design  depart¬ 
ment  is  scheduled  to  go  to  Purdue  and  review  the 
service  area.  We’ll  want  to  bring  the  image  of  the 
serving  line  into  the  1980’s.  After  setting  objec¬ 
tives  with  PUC  administration,,  the  actual  altera¬ 
tions  would  go  into  effect  sometime  between  the 
fall  and  spring  semesters. 

‘They  (Service  America)  are  new  to  the  campus 
and  they  want  to  evaluate  PUC’s  needs,”  said 
Friermood.Students  participate  in  the  Food  Serv¬ 
ice  Committee  which  evaluated  the  bids  by  food 
service  companies. 

The  PUC  food  service  has  been  managed  by 
SAGA  for  eight  years.  SAGA  was  purchased  by 
Marriott  Corporation  approximately  one  year 
ago. 


THERE  ARE  TWO  SIDES  TO 
BECOMING  A  NURSE  IN  THE  ARMY. 


'And  they’re  both  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  insignia  you  wear 
as  a  member  of  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps.  The  caduceus  on  the  left 
means  you’re  part  of  a  health  care 
system  in  which  educational  and 
career  advancement  are  the  rule, 
not  the  exception.  The  gold  bar 

on  the  right  means  you  command  respect  as  an  Army  officer.  If  you  re 
earning  a  BSN,  write:  Army  Nurse  Opportunities,  P.O.  Box  7713, 
Clifton,  NJ  07015.  Or  call  toll  free  1-800-USA-ARMY. 


ARMY  NURSE  CORPS. 

BEALLYOUCANBE. 


1988-89  Chronicle 

New  staff  announced 

Editor-in-Chief . David  Fanno 

Managing  Editor . Linda  Reynolds 

Assistant  Managing  Editor . Cindy  Hall 

News  Editor . Erika  Madison 

Asst.  News  Editor . Andy  Wright 

Views  Editor . Joe  Rodriguez 

Asst.  Views  Editor . Tammy  Dahbur 

Features  Editor . Helen  Marie  Harmon 

Asst.  Features  Editor . Stacy  Berry 

Asst.  Sports  Editor . Meka  Romaneko 

Public  Relations  Directors . Kim  Gentry,  Barbara  Crawford 

Business  Manager . .  Brian  Burgess 

Asst.  Business  Manager . Irene  Rybicki 

Copy  Editor . David  Baggett 

Chief  Photographer . Scott  Fenstermaker 

We  still  need  to  locate  a  sports  editor,  advertising  manager,  and  an  office  manager  for  next  year. 
We  will  have  a  meeting  on  Monday,  May  2,  from  noon  until  2:00  p.m.  for  the  new  staff  to  meet  the 
current  staff.  Everyone  (staff  reporters,  photographers,  etc.)  that  applied  for  a  position  should  attend 
this  meeting. 

We  hope  that  more  students  will  sign  up  to  be  staff  reporters,  ad  salespeople,  office  help,  etc.  so 
that  we  can  improve  our  coverage  of  campus  events.  Remember,  the  Chronicle  can  provide  training. 

The  Chronicle  always  welcomes  story  contributions  and  ideas  from  students,  faculty,  staff,  and 
the  community. 

Please  send  all  suggestions  and  story  ideas  to  the  Managing  Editor,  Chronicle  Office,  E-217. 


C/CA  dept,  receives  grant 


Courtesy  of  PUC  Public  Information  and 
Media  Services  Office 

Purdue  University  Calumet  received  a  $20,000 
grant  recently  from  the  Knight  Foundation  for 
library  acquisitions  in  support  of  the  Department 
of  Communication  and  Creative  Arts. 

The  grant  will  be  used  accordingly: 

•  To  upgrade  Film  and  video  tape  resources  for 
instruction  and  research  in  print  and  non-print 
media; 

•  For  public  relations,  journalism,  broadcast 
management  and  mass  media  books; 

•  To  obtain  back  issues  of  professional  jour¬ 
nals  in  journalism,  radio/TV,  public  relations, 
communication,  theatre,  music  and  art  &  design; 
and 

•  To  acquire  special  collections,  including 
archival  materials  and  data  treatment  procedures, 
in  the  areas  of  news  writing,  script  writing, 
propaganda  and  censorship,  graphics  and  the 
history  of  American  journalism. 

“Purdue  University  Calumet  appreciates  this 
generous  support  from  the  Knight  Foundation,” 
PUC  Chancellor  Richard  J.  Combs  said.  “The 
university  feels  that  the  Knight-Ridder  Com¬ 
pany,  with  its  presence  through  the  (Gary)  Post- 
Tribune,  shares  our  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the 
community.” 

In  presenting  the  grant,  Jane  Scholz,  publisher 
of  the  Post-Tribune,  a  Knight-Ridder  newspa¬ 
per,  said,  “We  are  pleased  that  the  Knight  Foun¬ 
dation  was  able  to  assist  Purdue  Calumet  in 
improving  its  library  collection  for  this  growing 
enrollment  area.  The  school  already  has  a  Fme 
program,  and  we  hope  this  gift  will  make  the 
program  even  better.” 

Approximately  200 of  Purdue  Calumet ’s  some 


7,000  students  are  enrolled  in  undergraduate  and 
master’s  degree  programs  in  the  Department  of 
Communication  and  Creative  Arts. 

The  department  offers  a  bachelor  of  arts  de¬ 
gree  in  communication  with  majors  in  interper¬ 
sonal/organizational  communication,  public 
relations,  public  communication  and  communi¬ 
cation  education,  as  well  as  a  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  in  radio-television.  The  master’s  degree 
program  offers  specialty  options  in  mass  com¬ 
munication  and  interpersonal  &  public  commu¬ 
nication. 

Purdue  Calumet’s  total  annual  library  materi¬ 
als  budget  for  all  its  collections  is  about  $260,000. 

Growth  of  the  disciplines  in  the  Department  of 
Communication  and  Creative  Arts  has  been  at 
such  a  rapid  rate  that  a  corresponding  growth  of 
library  materials  has  not  been  able  to  be  main¬ 
tained  from  appropriated  funds,  according  to 
Combs. 

Graduates  of  the  department’s  programs  work 
as  management  trainees  in  business  and  indus¬ 
try,  consultants  in  organizational  behavior,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  specialists,  journalists  and  writers, 
as  well  as  managers,  specialists  in  advertising 
sales  and  on-air  personnel  for  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  stations. 

The  Knight  Foundation  is  an  outgrowth  of  one 
of  America’s  great  newspaper  publishing  enter¬ 
prises  and  of  the  philanthropy  of  the  late  John  S. 
Knight  and  his  brother,  James  L.  Knight 

The  foundation,  while  wholly  separate  from 
and  independent  of  Knight-Ridder,  Inc.,  makes 
grants  in  areas  in  which  the  company  as  newspa¬ 
pers  or  other  business  enterprises. 

The  Post-Tribune  is  one  of  30  daily  Knight- 
Ridder  newspapers. 


The  Best  Six  Months  of  My  Life 

I  LOVE  YOU  ! 


O  c?  ....JAMES 
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David  Neumaier  Jim  Sharp,  Jr. 

Public  Relations  Directors 

Well,  David,  let’s  go  clean  out  our  basket! 
(Heavy  sigh)  By  the  way,  Jim,  why  is  it  that  we 
never  got  a  desk?  Probably  because  the  Chron¬ 
icle  couldn’t  afford  an  oak  desk  and  the  leather, 
swivel  chair. 

Look,  David,  here’s  the  survey  that  we  didn’t 
finish!  Which  one,  the  first  or  the  second?  Both! 
Quick,  put  them  in  Kim’s  basket,  it’ll  look  like 
she  didn’t  finish  them! 

Oh,  Jim,  I  think  I  found  another  one  of  the 


PR  directors  bid  farewell 


Easter  Eggs.  Thank  God  they  weren’t  hard  boiled ! 

Jim,  you  told  me  you  didn’t  know  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  tail  off  of  the  Care  Bear  costume. 
Well  here  it  is.  (Shaking  tail  vigorously) 

Sorry,  David,  it  was  pulled  off  by  a  girl. 

I  told  you  you  had  the  costume  on  backwards ! 
Do  you  think  Kim  and  Barbara  are  going  to  be 
able  to  handle  our  position  next  semester? 

By  using  our  step-by-step  instructions  in  the 
staff  manual,  even  children  could  do  this  job! 

Yes,  David,  butremember  we’re  talking  about 
Kim  and  Barbara! 

You’re  right,  Jim,...  I  guess  that’s  Fanno’s 
problem!  (Next  year’s  Editor-in-Chief) 

(We  sit  down  and  begin  to  reminisce) 

So  do  you  think  we  had  a  successful  year  as 
Public  Relations  Directors?  Oh  yea,  sure,  if  you 
defme  success  as  dressing  up  in  Care  Bear  cos¬ 
tumes  and  passing  out  candy  hearts  to  people 
who  are  laughing  hysterically,  and  giving  away 


a  turkey.  But  the  best  part  is  that  we  got  to  meet 
Joe  Rodriguez  (the  mighty  python). 

Don’t  forget  Annette,  David. 

Yea,  nice  legs,  (smiling) 

Hey,  Jim,  here’s  still  another  note  from  Pro¬ 
fessor  Kelleher  about  us  writing  an  announce¬ 
ment  for  the  host/hostesses  program. 

Not  again,  (visibly  upset)  My  God  that  man  is 
persistent.  Yea,  those  Irish  are  a  stubborn  breed. 

All  right  David,  we  have  to  say  something  to 
all  the  students  who  are  still  pursuing  their  de¬ 
grees. 

You  mean  stress  how  important  it  is  for  stu¬ 
dents  to  take  an  active  role  in  representing  their 
school.  How  great  it  looks  on  one’s  r6sum£.  How 
you  get  to  meet  important  people,  have  lunch 
with  the  Chancellor,  (looking  at  each  other) 
Naaaaaaaa...  (Sound  of  tearing  paper) 

That’s  another  one  for  Kim  and  Barbara  to 
worry  about! 


Well,  the  basket  is  clean.  (As  we  head  toward 
the  door  and  begin  to  turn  out  the  lights) 

Well,  Jim,  I  guess  this  is  it,  what  was  that  Elvis 
song? 

(Jim  starts  singing,  David  on  guitar,  and  the 
Chronicle  staff  sitting  in  for  the  Mormon  Taber¬ 
nacle  Choir)  And  now  the  stage  is  bare,  and  I’m 
standing  there  all  alone,  with  emptiness  all  around. 

(The  lights  darken,  the  door  slowly  creaks 
closed,  and  Jim  and  Dave,  eyes  tearing,  take  one 
last  mournful  look  back  at  their  year  as  Public 
Relations  Directors  for  the  Purdue  Chronicle.) 

Suddenly,  the  door  swings  open  and  the  light 
turns  on!  (It’s  Terri)  Where  do  you  guys  think 
your  going?  Get  back  in  there  and  finish  that  staff 
manual. 

(Dave  and  Jim  in  unison)  Thanks,  Terri,  I  hope 
you  realize  you  ruined  a  perfectly  good  farewell 
article. 


BRIEFS 


Spring  Environmental  Educa¬ 
tion  Programs 

Peering  through  a  microscope  at  tiny  organisms 
from  a  pond,  climbing  Mount  Baldy,  the 
lakeshore’s  highest  moving  sand  dune,  and  play¬ 
ing  the  computer  game  “Plant  Power”  are  just  a 
few  of  the  experiences  school  classes  and  organ¬ 
ized  groups  will  have  when  they  participate  in 
spring  environmental  education  programs  at 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore. 

At  the  Paul  H.  Douglas  Center  for  Environ¬ 
mental  Education,  programs  begin  with  orienta¬ 
tion  and  preparation  indoors,  followed  by  the 
outdoor  activities.  A  different  pro  gram  is  offered 
for  each  grade  from  preschool  through  grade  6, 
with  programs  also  offered  for  grades  7-9  and 
10-12. 


Woods,  wildflowers,  waves  and  wetlands  await 
groups  at  other  park  locations,  with  guided  hikes 
that  last  from  1  to  4  hours.  Spring  programs  bring 
to  life  concepts  of  history  and  ecology  as  stu¬ 
dents  explore  Lake  Michigan,  the  sand  dunes, 
and  the  history  of  the  people  who  have  called  this 
area  their  home. 

Programs  are  offered  to  schools  and  other 
organized  groups  of  10  or  more,  free  of  charge, 
on  a  reservation  basis.  Available  program  slots 
fill  quickly,  so  reservations  should  be  made  as 
soon  as  possible.  To  make  reservations  or  to 
receive  a  listing  of  spring  environmental  educa¬ 
tion  programs  call  the  Paul  H.  Douglas  Center 
for  Environmental  Education  between.  1  and  4 
pm,  Monday  through  Friday  at  (219)  938-8221 
or  (219)  926-7561  extension  266. 


Skylark  Submissions 
Accepted 

Original  literary  works  are  being  accepted 
through  May  15  for  publication  consideration  in 
the  17th  edition  of  PUC’s  literary  magazine. 
Skylark.  Poetry,  prose,  graphics,  a  children’s 
section,  and  the  special  category,  “Back  Home 
Again,”  featuring  prose  and  poetry  about  grow¬ 
ing  up  and  living  in  Indiana  will  be  included. 
Contact  Skylark  advisor.  Prof.  Charlie  Tinkham 
at  989-2645. 

Student  Elected  to  Alpha  Chi 

Purdue  University  Calumet  junior  Lee  R. 
Purcell  was  elected  a  student  representative  to 
the  National  Council  of  the  Alpha  Chi  National 


Scholarship  Honor  Society. 

The  Griffith  resident  was  elected  to  represent 
the  Region  5  area,  which  is  comprised  of  Indi¬ 
ana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Kentucky  and  West  Virginia. 

Purcell  attended  the  National  Council  meet¬ 
ing  in  Atlanta,  Georgia  this  month  where  schol¬ 
arship  winners  were  chosen  and  activities  and 
events  were  planned  for  the  national  convention. 

Locally,  Purcell,  a  history  major,  serves  as 
president  of  the  Indiana  Theta  Chapter  of  Alpha 
Chi  national  college  honor  scholarship  society  at 
Purdue  Calumet. 

Membership  is  reserved  for  Purdue  Calumet 
juniors  and  seniors  academically  ranked  among 
the  top  10  percent  of  their  respective  classes. 


"ELECT" 

TO  CONTROL  YOUR  FINANCIAL  FUTURE... 


NOW  WITH  THE  HELP  OF  OUR  NEW  ELECT  LOAN  CONSOLIDATION  PROGRAM. 
YOU  MAY  BE  ABLE  TO 

SUBSTANTIALLY  REDUCE  YOUR  MONTHLY  STUDENT  LOAN  PAYMENTS 


ELECT  Loan  Department 

Post  Office  Box  826 

Indianapolis,  Indiana  46206  (317)  237-2100 

ELECT  -  EDUCATION  LOAN  EXTENDED  CONTRACT  TERMS 

INDIANA  SECONDARY  MARKET  FOR  EDUCATION  LOANS.  INC 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


Hammond  BPW  Offers  Schol¬ 
arship 

The  Hammond  Business  and  Professional 
Woman's  Club  will  award  a  scholarship  gram  of 
$200.00.  It  is  open  to  men  and  women  and  the 
requirements  are  as  follows: 

1 .  Must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 

2.  Must  be  a  resident  of  Indiana 

3.  Have  good  academic  standing 

4.  Show  financial  need 

To  apply,  please  write  to  the  Hammond  BPW, 
P.O.  Box  4312,  Hammond,  IN  46324.  The 
completed  application  and  the  three  letters  of 
reference  must  be  returned  by  May  10,  1988. 
Applications  are  available  in  Gyte  152. 

All  qualified  applicants  will  receive  consid¬ 
eration  without  regard  to  race,  sex,  creed,  ances¬ 
try,  or  handicap.  The  Scholarship  Committee 
retains  the  right  to  make  all  final  decisions  based 
on  data  available. 

The  award  winner  will  be  announced  by  June 
10,  1988.  The  winner  will  be  invited  to  the 
annual  BPW  banquet  in  June  to  receive  the 
award. 

State  Work  Study  Program 

Allocations  to  help  fund  summer  jobs  through¬ 
out  the  state  have  been  made  by  the  State  Student 
Assistance  Commission  of  Indiana  (SSACI). 

Summer  jobs  through  the  State  Work-Study 
program  are  open  to  Indian  college  students  who 
received  a  Higher  Education  Grant  to  attend  an 
Indiana  college  or  university  during  the  1987-88 

academic  year.  Lists  of  eligible  students  are 
provided  to  employers. 

The  program  is  designed  to  help  students  earn 
money  toward  their  1988-89  college  expenses 
and  to  give  them  practical  and  interesting  work 
experience.  Employers  match  state  funds  on  a 
dollar-to-dollar  basis  to  pay  wages  to  students. 

The  1988  summer  program  authorizes  over 
1,600  positions  in  80  counties,  an  increase  of 
nearly  30  percent  from  last  year.  Based  on  his¬ 
torical  utilization,  about  1,000  students  will  be 
hired. 

Lists  of  eligible  employers  are  now  available 
in  financial  aid  and  student  employment  offices 
on  college  campuses,  and  in  libraries.  Job  in¬ 
clude  every  responsibility  from  clerical  to  court 
intern  to  lawn  maintenance.  A  total  of  338 
employers  are  participating  this  year. 

Contact  Lisa  Zay  or  Jane  A.  Reimanat(317) 
232-2351  at  SSACI  for  further  information. 

Economic  Education  Work¬ 
shops  for  Teachers 

The  Indiana  Council  for  Economic  Education 
will  offer  18  workshops  for  elementary-  and 
secondary -school  teachers  throughout  the  state 
and  one  in  England  this  summer. 


Chronicle  wins  awards 

The  PUC  Chronicle,  established  in  1982,  has 
won  three  national  journalism  awards. 

The  Associated  Collegiate  Press  Awarded  the 
first  semester  issues  of  the  Chronicle  with  an 
honor  rating  of  first  place.  The  Chronicle  also 
received  three  Marks  of  Distinction  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  areas: 

Writing  and  Editing:”clear,  concise, 
varied” 

Opinion  Content  “good  coverage  of 
diverse  views  and  good  design” 

Photography,  Art,&Graphics: 

“Excellent  graphics,  good  use  of 
photos  in  small  format.” 

The  Columbia  Scholastic  Press  Association 
and  American  Scholastic  Press  also  presented 
the  Chronicle  with  first  place  awards. 

In  addition.  The  Indiana  Collegiate  Press 
Association  presented  awards  to  two  Chronicle 
staffers,  a  staff  reporter  and  a  graphic  artist. 
Eunice  Madison  and  Carlton  Primm  received 
Honorable  mentions  for  work  published  in  the 
fall  semester  issue  of  the  Chronicle.  Madison 
won  with  T ake  a  walk  on  the  wild  side”  (feature 
story)  and  Primm  won  with  the  editorial  cartoon 
“Starvation.” 


The  workshops  will  provide  practical  applica¬ 
tions  for  topics  with  an  economic  content  and 
will  feature  sessions  with  local  leaders  from 
labor,  business,  education  and  agriculture.  Full- 
tuition  scholarships  will  be  available  to  more 
than  450  teachers  statewide,  according  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Peter  V.  Harrington,  director  of  the  coun¬ 
cil,  which  is  based  at  Purdue  University. 

Most  of  the  workshops  will  have  $15-$30 
registration  fees.  Graduate  credit  in  economics 
or  education  will  be  offered  by  sponsoring  uni¬ 
versities. 

Interested  teachers  should  contact  the  individ¬ 
ual  program  directors  for  additional  information 
and  applications.  Workshop  titles,  locations  and 
directors  are: 

•Workshop  for  Clergy,  May  15-19,  Marian 
College,  Indianapolis,  John  Hail  and  Moham¬ 
mad  Kaviani,  317-274-8100; 

•Everything  You  Always  Wanted  to  Know 
About  Economics,  May  31  June  8,  Purdue,  West 


Lafayette,  Gerald  Lynch,  317^494^4389; 

•International  Economics,  June  6-17,  Indiana 
University  East,  Richmond,  Ashton  Veramal- 
lay,  317-966-8261; 

•Money  and  Banking  Workshop,  June  12-18, 
Hanover  College,  Hanover,  Paul  Blume,  812- 
866-3705; 

•Economics  of  the  Community,  June  13-21, 
Indiana  University  South  Bend,  South  Bend, 
Joseph  Rueff,  219-262-5554; 

•Understanding  International  Trade,  June  13- 
24,  Purdue  Calumet,  Hammond,  Ralph  Ocon 
219-989-2571; 

•Economic  Education  in  the  Classroom,  June 
13-24,  Ball  Slate,  Muncie,  DeVon  Yoho  317- 
285-8020; 

•Economic  Education  for  Teachers.  June  14- 
24,  University  of  Southern  Indiana,  Evansville, 
Greg  Valentine,  812-465-1610; 

•General  Economics  Education,  June  15-24, 
Indiana  University  Purdue  University  at  Indian¬ 


apolis,  John  Hail  and  Mohammad  Kaviani 
317274-8100; 

•Economics  for  Classroom  Teachers,  June 
20-30,  Wilson  Center,  Jeffersonville,  David 
Ballard,  812-288-4825; 

•Our  American  Economy,  June  20- July  1, 
Connersville,  Ashton  Veramallay,  317-966- 
8261; 

•Urban  &  Regional  Economics  with  Interna¬ 
tional  Applications,  June  27-July  1 1,  Indiana 
University  Northwest,  Gary,  Gary  Lynch  219- 
980-6633; 

•Workshop  for  Teachers  Survey  in  Economic 
Education.,  June  27  July  30,  Indiana  University- 
Purdue  University  at  Fort  Wayne,  John  Manzer, 
219-481-6490; 

•Economics  of  Public  Utilities,  June  27-July 
7,  Indiana  University-Purdue  University  at  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  John  Hail  and  Mohammad  Kaviani 
317-274-8100 


You  can  judge  some  books  by 

their  covers. 


Conviser-Miller  knows  how 
to  write  books  that  get 
great  reviews.  With  our  name 
on  the  cover,  you  are  assured 
of  getting  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  study  aids  available. 
The  Conviser-Miller  textbook 
series  is  updated  throughout 
the  year  to  provide  you  with 
the  most  current  information 
you’ll  need  to  achieve  your 
goal. 


Our  books  represent  an 
integral  part  of  our  highly  re¬ 
spected  program.  Respected 
enough  to  be  incorporated  as 
part  of  the  educational  curric¬ 
ulum  at  major  universities 
throughout  the  country. 

Our  review  series  has  even 
more  to  offer.  Before  you  get 
into  the  books,  Conviser-Miller 
has  designed  computerized 
diagnostic  “Pre-Tests”  to  form¬ 


ulate  personal  study  plans  that 
will  further  encourage  your 
involvement  in  classes 
administered  live  by 
accounting  professionals. 
Maybe  that’s  why  over  75%  of 
all  our  students  become  CPAs. 

With  the  Conviser-Miller 
CPA  Review  . . .  ^ ^ ^ 

you’re  bound  convtser-mMer 
for  success. 

IrevSE 


Call  toll-free  1-800-621-0498  In  Illinois  call  collect  312-782-5170 


College  is  behind  you  and  the  world  Is  your  oyster!  But  you  need  a  car. 
Right  now,  Paul  Heurlng  Ford  Is  offering: 


1 )  *400  Graduate  Cash  Back  2)  6.9%  APR  Financing 
3)  Up  to  $  1 00  Cash  Back  4)  Relaxed  credit 

from  Ford  Motor  Company. 

_ 5)  Large  selection  of  our  most  popular  models. 


This  is  a  college  graduate  program  sponsored  by  the  Ford  Motor  Company. 


(No  credit?  1st  time  buyers?  No  problem!  We  can 
finance  you!) 


pAuymiNG 


v  H  0  B  A  R  T  ♦  INDIANA  j 
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At  the  Movies... 


I  simply  cannot  believe  that  this  is  my  very  last 
movie  column,  the  last  writing  I  will  do  as  an 
undergraduate.  I  didn’t  think  anyone  really  gradu¬ 
ated  from  this  place;  I  thought  they  either  drifted 
away  slowly  or  became  teaching  assistants.  Yet, 
here  I  am,  saying  good-bye  to  you,  sincerely 
believing  that  I  will  shake  Chancellor  Combs’ 
hand  on  May  22nd.  I  will  not  lie;  I  will  probably 
not  miss  this  place  too  much.  I  will  however, 
miss  talking  to  you  here.  The  movies  were  never 
more  fun  for  me  then  when  I  got  to  give  them 
grades  for  the  paper.  Have  a  great  summer  in  the 


sun,  with  your  friends,  and  at  the  movies. 

The  Unbearable  Lightness  of  Being 

This  has  got  to  be  one  of  the  best  films  I  have 
seen  so  far  this  year.  It  is  difficult  for  a  story  to  be 
both  political  and  personal,  but  Unbearable 
Lightness  handles  this  paradox  with  surprising 
ease.  Daniel  Day-Lewis  is  a  compulsive  woman¬ 
izer,  Thomas,  who  marries  faithful  Tereza  (Juliet 
Binoche)  butregularly  sees  other  women  like  the 
beautiful  artist  Sabina  (Lena  Olin).  This  love/ 
lust  story  happens  against  the  background  of  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Prague  in  1968.  Thomas  must 
decide  whether  to  leave  his  country  or  become  a 
peasant  under  Soviet  rule.  Director  Phillip 
Kaufman  manages  to  show  us  just  how  heavy  a 
light  attitude  towards  life  can  be,  and  he  does  this 
with  the  sexiness,  grace  and  humor  that  makes 
this  film  so  enjoyable.  I  give  it  an  “A”.  This  film 
is  now  playing  at  the  Town  Theater  in  Highland, 
which  is  always  a  wonderful  place  to  spend  an 
evening. 

Stand  and  Deliver 

I  must  admit  it.  As  a  future  teacher,  I  am  totally 
biased  towards  a  film  like  this  one  that  focuses  on 
the  triumphs  of  some  Los  Angeles  barrio  kids 
and  their  teacher.  Stand  and  Deliver  is  based  on 


the  true  story  of  a  dedicated  math  teacher  who 
believed  in  the  abilities  of  his  Hispanic  students, 
even  when  no  one  else  did.  This  film  is  especially 
believable  when  it  portrays  the  struggle  these 
students  have  with  their  families,  their  peers,  and 
themselves  to  escape  the  pull  of  poverty.  The 
teacher,  in  his  own  unique  way,  convinces  a 
small  group  of  students  to  work  their  way  from 
basic  math  to  college  advanced  placement  calcu¬ 
lus.  Despite  some  profanity,  parents  might  like 
to  see  this  film  with  their  kids  because  it  points 
out  so  convincingly  how  hard  work  and  perse¬ 
verance  can  lead  to  future  success.  I  give  Stand 
and  Deliver  a  “B”. 

Lady  in  White 

This  movie  is  advertised  as  something  of  a 
children’s  film,  which  I  guess  is  why  I  was  so 
disappointed  in  it  Luke  Haas,  who  you  may 
remember  from  Witness,  stars  as  a  small  boy 
who  lives  his  own  horror  story.  When  he  is 
locked  into  the  school  cloakroom  by  some  prank¬ 
sters  on  Halloween,  he  sees  the  ghost  of  a  girl 
murdered  in  the  cloakroom  10  years  earlier. 
After  the  boy  himself  is  almost  strangled  by  the 
same  murderer,  he  is  driven  by  the  ghost  of  the 
girl  to  solve  the  mystery  of  her  and  her  mother’s 


Mary 

Maslar 

Movie 

Critic 


death.  This  film  starts  out  very  well  because  it 
accurately  portrays  the  fears  of  a  small  child  on 
a  dark  Halloween  night.  It  does  make  use  of 
every  cliche  in  the  book  ever  applied  to  movies 
set  in  1962,  but  I  wasn’t  too  offended  by  this. 
After  a  very  short  while,  though,  the  mystery 
becomes  very  predictable;  if  I  can  guess  who  the 
murderer  is  after  twenty  minutes,  then  most 
other  people  could  do  it  after  10.  In  addition,  the 
special  effects  were  far  less  than  exciting.  By  the 
end  of  this  film,  I  was  rolling  my  eyes  because 
the  plot  and  flying  ghosts  had  become  so  absurd. 
I  don’t  know,  maybe  I  would  have  liked  it  more 
if  I  was  7  and  watched  more  Rainbow  Brite.  I 
give  Lady  in  White  a  “C -minus”. 


Meaning  of  Life 

by  Michael  J.  Rigg 
Managing  Editor 

When  I  introduced  this  column  so  many  weeks 
ago,  I  stated  quite  narcissistically  that  I  would 
tell  you  what  the  meaning  of  life  is.  Well,  since 
we’re  nearing  the  end  of  the  semester,  I  thought 
I’d  let  you  have  it;  the  only  difference  is  that  the 
explanation  won’ t  be  comedic  as  I  had  originally 
planned  —  Life  as  I  know  it  is  far  too  serious  to 
joke  about. 

Through  no  fault  of  my  own,  I  am  the  keeper 
of  four  weapons.  Let  me  explain  how  the  “fault” 
cannot  be  mine. 

The  first  weapon  I  ever  attained  via  purchase 
was  an  1 863 .58  caliber  Springfield  rifle -musket. 
This  I  hardly  consider  a  “weapon”  because  I  only 
shoot  black  powder,  sans  lead  ball,  for  my  Civil 
War  Re-enactment  hobby.  The  next  weapon  to 
fall  into  my  hands  was  more  “realistic.”  My 
brother,  a  H ammond  cop  for  1 5  years,  left  me  his 
service  revolver  (a  .357  magnum)  when  he  left 
the  force.  I  don’t  eved  have  shells  for  it  in  the 
house,  in  fact,  I  don’thave  shells  for  it  anywhere. 
Next  I  was  gifted  with  an  1862  Colt  Navy  pistol 
which  is  used  for  re-enacting  just  like  the  rifle; 
however,  it  is  never  fired  because  re-enacting  I 
play  a  Union  private,  and  only  officers  have 
pistols.  Last  of  all,  actually  the  first  gun  I  ever 
“kind  of  owned,”  belongs  to  a  friend  of  mine.  It’s 
an  MP-38  Schmeisser  —  a  WW13  German 
machine  gun  that’s  been  made  famous  in  such 
films  as  “The  Great  Escape"  and  “The  Guns  of 
Navarone.”  The  Schmeisser  just  sits  behind  a 
bookcase  in  my  room.  I  was  told  it  cannot  fire 
because  it’s  only  a  replica  and  has  been  “fixed” 
—  Somewhat  like  a  dog,  I  mused. 

So  the  Chronicle’s  Managing  Editor  owns  an 
arsenal  of  weapons,  qone  of  which  he  uses,  what 
does  that  have  to  do  with  the  meaning  of  life? 
Well,  it  is  my  point  that  part  of  life  is  death,  and 
a  lot  of  deaths  in  this  country  come  from  some 
type  of  weaponry.  On  our  campus  alone  there 
have  been  two  near-fatalities  and  one  death  in¬ 
volving  firearms.  I  don’t  think  the  question  is  the 
meaning  of  life,  I  think  the  question  is  “what  is 
the  meaning  of  guns?”  Thanks  to  nuclear  sci¬ 
ence,  the  next  world  war  may  not  even  need 
guns,  and  imagine  a  situation  where  a  defense¬ 
less  criminal  asks  a  liquor-store  owner  for  the 
combination  to  his  safe,  and  the  store  owner  foils 
the  crime  by  saying  no.  Also  and  end  to  so-called 
“painless”  suicides  would  make  a  lot  of  people 
think  twice.  Now  I  know  some  NR  A  enthusiasts 
are  reading  this  and  whimpering  about  hunting 
for  food;  I  answer  by  asking  when  was  the  last 
time  a  .12-gage  shotgun  had  to  be  used  to  bring 
down  a  head-o’ -cattle? 

The  biggest  argument  against  guns  comes 
from  an  age-old  philosophical  riddle,  “What  is 
the  meaning  of  life?”  The  answer  will  not  sur¬ 
prise  you.  Since  life  is  a  process,  it’s  meaning 
must  be  “to  live.”  Let’s  face  it,  whether  you’re 
atheist,  Christian,  Hindu,  Zen,  reincamationist 
or  whatever,  the  life  we  each  have  NOW  is  far 
too  short  to  end  before  its  time. 
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Student  Awards 


Jim  Wolf  receives  an  award  for  particpating  in  Student  Programming  Board  from 
Awards  Banquet  Committee  Chairman. 


Ron  Sajdyk,  the  Student 


Banquet 


Dancin'  Dave,  the  Fab  Fanno  stni 


Stephanie  Carpenter  accepts  the  award  for  Most 

Active  Student  Organization,  which  went  to  Black  Student 
Union,  from  Dean  of  Students,  Larry  Crawford. 

1988  Student  Av\ 


Most  Active  Organization 
Outstanding  Student  Leader 
Conviser-Miller  CPA  Review  Junior  Achieveme 
William  Edwin  Murrell  Award 


Outstanding  Senior 


Kathleen  Okeefe  Cusick 
Anthony  Garcia 
Christine  Marie  Gutsch 
Amy  Jean  Kristoff 
Bonnie  B.  Mathias 
Lisa  Misner 
Donna  Hart  Moisan 

Stanley  Edward  Moneta 
Kristina  Suzanne  Obsenica 
Terri  Kovel  Ogden 
Scott  J.  Pruitt 
Katherine  Louise  Quillen 
Therese  T.  Shmagranoff 
Kathy  king  Stump 
George  L.  Vroom,  Jr. 

Deno  K.  Yiankes 
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?f;  A  Time  To  Remember 


Fanno  struts  his  stuff! 


LAS  Dean  Carol  Gartner  presents  Kristina  Obsenica  with  the  award  for  Outstanding  Senior  Candidate  from 
the  Communications  and  Creative  Arts  Department 


Richard  Bolanowski  was  named  the  Outstanding 
Student  Leader. 


nt  Awards  Banquet 

Black  Student  Union 
Richard  Bolanowski 

achievement  Award  Cherie  Merryman 
Todd  Jonathan  Doombos 


Senior  Candidates 


Education 

Electrical  Engineering  Technology 
Chemistry  and  Physics 
Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures 
Nursing 

History  and  Political  Science 
Information  Systems  and  Computer 
Porgramming 

Manufacturing  Engineering  Technology 
Communication  and  Creative  Arts 
English 

Construction  Technology 

Management 

Mathematical  Sciences 

Biology 

Engineering 

Behavioral  Sciences 


5 


AND  AFTER! 

Photos  by  Jenny  Delinck 
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An  educational  breakaway 

i  ~  II  c l.  .  ^ 


by  Joan  M.  Funk 

Staff  Reporter 

I  wish  I  could. . . 

I’ve  always  wanted  to... 

If  only  I  would  have. . . 

There  are  as  many  ways  to  complete  the  above 
phrases  as  there  are  people  who  dream.  And 
while  most  only  fantasize,  some  make  their  dream 
a  reality. 

Josie  Arena,  Scott  Feneck,  and  Ray  Martinez 
were  not  content  with  wishing.  Their  intense 
desires  put  into  motion  that  which  is  necessary  to 
beat  the  odds.  Their  intense  desire  is  making 
their  dreams  come  true. 

Very  soon  these  three  PUC  students  will  leave 
home  to  study  and  earn  college  credits  in  a 
foreign  country.  They  are  going  to  different 
universities  for  different  reasons.  But  for  each, 
studying  abroad  has  been  a  long-time  goal  re¬ 
quiring  persistence,  planning,  and  patience. 

Josie  Arena  has  been  wanting  to  go  to  Madrid, 
Spain,  since  she  learned  about  the  summer  pro¬ 
gram  as  a  freshman  at  PUC.  As  a  third  year, 
Spanish  International  Major,  she  wants  to  be¬ 
come  more  fluent  when  speaking  the  language. 
“I  want  to  live  in  the  culture  and  have  to  speak  the 
language  all  day,  every  day,”  explained  Arena. 
She  will  spend  four  weeks  in  July  at  the  Ciudad 
Universitaria  in  Madrid  where  she  will  study 
diligently  from  8:00  to  12:30  each  morning  to 
earn  nine  credits.  She  will  then  travel  in  southern 
Spain  for  Five  days  visiting  such  sites  as  LaMan- 


"Ever  since  I  switched 
my  major  from  com¬ 
puter  science  to  English 
my  horizons  have  ex¬ 
panded." 

— Ray  Martinez 


work  for  the  government  or  an  international 
company  as  a  translator. 

Senior  Scott  Feneck  is  also  participating  in  a 
summer  program,  but  his  path  leads  to  Warwick 
University  in  Warwick,  England  where  he  will 


cha,  Cordoba,  Sevilla,  and  Granada. 

Arena  will  finance  her  trip  with  scholarship 
money  received  from  the  American  Italian 
Benevolent  Society  and  the  Dante  Alighieri 
Lodge  as  well  as  money  saved  from  working  at 
Gainer  Bank.  She  has  managed  to  scrape  it  all 
together  without  borrowing.  “I  will  graduate 
without  being  in  debt  like  many  college  stu¬ 
dents,”  she  said  proudly. 

Arena  is  one  of  3 1  PUC  students  participating 
in  this  Spanish  study  program  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Celestino  Ruiz  of  the  Foreign  Language 
Department  at  PUC.  Because  Arena  has  lived  in 
Italy  for  a  short  time,  she  knows  what  to  expect 
of  European  culture.  She  feels  having  an  open 
mind  and  the  ability  to  adjust  easily  and  quickly 
are  important  for  success  in  the  program. 

Arena  will  be  a  senior  next  fall;  she  plans  to 
move  to  Washington  State  after  graduation  and 


Ray  Martinez 
take  one  four-week  course  earning  his  final  cred¬ 
its  for  graduation.  During  July,  Feneck  will  be 
roaming  around  British  Castles  studying  the 
architecture  and  history  of  these  ancient  struc¬ 
tures. 

The  Public  Relations  major  loves  to  travel  and 
meet  people.  During  his  last  three  summers 
working  at  Walt  Disney  World  in  Florida,  Feneck 
has  met  people  from  all  over  our  country  and 
from  other  countries.  He  realized  several  years 
ago  the  world  has  much  to  offer  outside  of 
Merrillville,  Indiana.  “There  is  so  much  out  there 
outside  of  Northwest  Indiana,"  commented 
Feneck. 

When  he  spotted  a  brochure  hanging  on  a 
bulletin  board  in  Lawshe  Hall  beckoning  him  to 
England,  he  filled  out  the  information  card  and 
sent  it  without  hesitation. 

But  why  England?  There  are  two  reasons:  first 
—  because  he  knows  the  language  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  second  —  because  he  has  been  correspond¬ 
ing  with  a  pen  pal  from  England  for  six  years. 
Andrea  Hallam  received  Feneck’s  name  through 
the  International  Youth  Service,  a  world-wide 
exchange  program,  when  Feneck  was  in  high 
school.  The  two  have  continued  writing  and  will 
finally  meet  this  June.  Incredibly,  Hallam’s  resi¬ 
dence  is  a  mere  20  miles  from  Warwick.  Feneck 
has  been  invited  to  spend  a  week  at  the  home  of 
his  pen  pal  prior  to  the  beginning  of  his  classes 
and  will  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  personal  tour  of 
the  country. 

Feneck  was  told  the  area  is  a  tourist’s  paradise 
being  densely  populated  with  museums,  art  gal¬ 
leries,  castles,  historical  sites,  and  exceptionally 
beautiful  scenery. 

Feneck  is  the  only  PUC  student  going  to 
Warwick.  Approximately  100  Americans  attend 
the  summer  program  at  this  British  university; 
students  from  other  foreign  countries  comprise 
10  per-cent  of  the  enrollment  The  University 
offers  12  different  courses  to  foreign  students. 
Feneck  verified  credit  transfer  with  Dean  Linda 
Mura  to  be  sure  he  would  graduate  in  AugusL 

This  trintn  Fr>  viand  became  feasible  for  Feneck 
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when  he  recently  inherited  some  money  from  his 
uncle.  The  inheritance  along  with  his  earnings 
from  a  job  at  Carson  Pirie  Scott  will  pay  for 
tuition  and  living  expenses. 

Feneck  anticipates  having  a  great  experience 
and  has  been  told  he  won’t  want  to  come  back. 

Most  likely,  Feneck  will  come  back;  he  has 
been  offered  a  public  relations  position  with 
W alt  Disney  World  starting  late  next  September. 
Few  college  graduates  receive  such  offers. 

Unlike  Arena  and  Feneck,  Ray  Martinez  is  not 
participating  in  a  summer  program;  rather,  he 
will  attend  school  abroad  for  the  fall  semester  of 
’88.  Martinez  will  also  travel  to  England,  to  the 
public  college  of  Plymouth  Polytechnic,  a  school 
known  all  over  Europe  for  its  excellent  education 
curriculum.  Martinez  will  take  courses  in  biol- 
ogy,  political  science,  and  education  earning  12 
to  15  credits. 

Martinez,  who  is  working  on  an  English 
Education  Degree,  has  always  wanted  to  see  the 
history  behind  the  literature  he  has  studied.  “Ever 
since  I  switched  my  major  from  computer  sci¬ 
ence  to  English  my  horizons  have  expanded,” 
explained  Martinez.  One  poem  in  particular  by 
Wordsworth  entitled  Composed  Upon  West¬ 
minister  Bridge,  September  3,  1802,  made  Marti¬ 
nez  want  to  be  there  on  that  bridge  to  view  the 
London  scenery.  He  has  often  wondered  how  the 
countryside  inspired  men  to  write  such  great 
literary  works. 

When  M  artinez  w  as  working  at  Purdue  Lafay¬ 
ette  last  summer  for  the  Upward  bound  Program, 
he  picked  up  an  information  pamphlet  about  the 
school  in  Plymouth.  With  the  help  of  Dr.  Jal 
Mistri,  Martinez  contacted  Michael  Stohl,  Di¬ 
rector  of  International  Education  and  Research, 
a  student  exchange  program.  Martinez  com¬ 
pleted  the  paper  work  and  was  accepted  into  the 
program. 

He  will  travel  to  Plymouth  with  19  students 
from  Lafayette  on  September  1.  The  Hoosiers 
plant  to  explore  the  country  via  first-rate  hostels 
for  about  two  weeks  before  going  to  the  univer- 


language.  “There  are  some  differences  in  gram¬ 
mar,  punctuation,  and  spelling,”  explained 
Martinez.  He  also  intends  to  practice  converting 
dollars  to  pounds.  “The  exchange  is  not  good  for 


Scott  Feneck 


sity.  Classes  begin  late  September  and  run  till 
December  1 6.  Martinez  anticipates  spending  the 
holiday  season  in  England  with  new-found  friends 
before  returning  to  the  States. 

This  summer  Martinez  will  prepare  academi¬ 
cally  for  his  trip  by  studying  differences  in  the 


"I  will  graduate  without 
being  in  debt  like  many 
college  students." 

—  Josie  Arena 


Americans.  $1 .80  equals  1  pound.  Wepay  nearly 
double  for  goods  purchased  in  England,”  he  said. 
“The  English  students  coming  to  America  have 
almost  twice  the  buying  power,”  he  added. 

With  his  “region  accent”  and  close  proximity 
to  Chicago,  Martinez  anticipates  the  British  might 
think  he  comes  from  an  A1  Capone  environment. 
“I  really  don’t  know  what  to  expect,"  he  said. 
“Plymouth  Polytechnic  is  a  very  small  college, 
smaller  than  PUC,  and  I  expect  the  students  to  be 
very  friendly  and  positive.” 

Martinez  has  applied  for  scholarships  and 
grants  to  finance  the  trip.  He  has  also  submitted 
nine  entries  to  the  Rolling  Stone  College  Jour¬ 
nalism  Competition.  His  entries  could  earn  up  to 
$4,000.  Money  earned  from  part  time  jobs  will 
also  help  pay  expenses.  “I’ll  take  out  a  loan  if  I 
have  to,”  said  Martinez,  “I’m  going!” 

Martinez  will  complete  his  last  semester  on 
campus  in  spring,  1989.  He  plans  to  eventually 
earn  a  Ph.D.  in  English  and  teach  at  the  univer¬ 
sity  level. 

There  are  many  opportunities  to  study  abroad. 
Purdue  University,  in  cooperation  with  Indiana 
University  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
sponsors  programs  at  three  great  European  uni¬ 
versities  located  in  three  of  Europe’s  most  sig¬ 
nificant  metropolitan  areas  —  Madrid,  Spain; 
Strasbourg,  France;  and  Hamburg,  Germany. 
This  particular  Study  Abroad  Program  lasts  for 
an  entire  academic  year  which,  in  some  cases, 
extends  well  into  mid-summer.  Applicants  do 
not  have  to  be  language  majors;  however,  com¬ 
petency  in  the  appropriate  language  is  required. 

Programs  at  other  universities  are  designed 
for  summer  study  or  one-semester  terms.  Some 
require  only  minimal  language  skills.  PUC  stu¬ 
dents  have  studied  in  Grenoble,  France  as  well  as 
in  East  Germany .  Professor  Arlene  Russell  of  the 
Foreign  Language  Department  continually  re¬ 
ceives  brochures  on  study  abroad  programs.  The 
wide  variety  of  programs  available  enables  stu¬ 
dents  to  tailor  make  their  abroad  experience 
according  to  their  needs  and  skills. 

For  specific  information  on  study  abroad 
programs,  check  the  bulletin  boards  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor  in  Lawshe  Hall  and  make  inquiries 
with  the  Foreign  Language  Department. 


SUSAN  FLUNKED 
3  EXAMS  TODAY 

One  of  them  was  a 
pregnancy  test. 

bdfmksi 


INFORMATION  —  CONTRACEPTIVES  —  PREGNANCY  TESTS 

(SLIDING  SCALE  FEES) 


Hammond  South  845-0848 
East  Chicago  397-4071 


Hammond  North  932-5636 
Merrillville  769-3500 
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Counselor's  Corner: 


The  wife/student  balancing  act 


Noah  Hamilton 
PUC  Counselor 


Betty  (not  her  real  name)  sits  in  the  chair 
across  from  mine.  Last  year  she  decided  to  enter 
college  after  her  third  (and  youngest)  child  be¬ 
came  a  second  grader.  Though  she  has  come  to 
the  counseling  office  for  career  testing,  Betty 
begins  to  speak  about  her  home  environment  and 
the  relationship  with  her  husband  of  fourteen 
years. 

As  Betty  shares  her  story,  I  learn  that  she  had 
experienced  some  anxiety  about  returning  to 
school.  Married  shortly  after  graduation,  she 
became  a  mother  and  homemaker  in  just  over  a 
year.  Though  a  good  student  in  high  school,  she 
feared  that  her  long  absence  from  academics 
would  make  college  difficult  She  was  also 
somewhat  embarrassed  at  the  thought  of  being 
over  thirty  and  attending  classes  with  much 
younger  people.  Her  greatest  concern,  however, 
had  been  the  reactions  of  her  husband. 

Bob  was  displeased  with  Betty’s  interest  in 
pursuing  a  degree.  He  had  a  good  job  and 
believed  he  should  support  the  family  without 
Betty’s  financial  help.  He  believed  that  a  mother 
should  remain  at  home.  He  was  also  worried  that 
his  marriage  would  fall  apart  if  Betty  outgrew 
him.  Much  of  Bob’s  concern  was  fueled  by  the 
stories  he  heard  from  co-workers.  Some,  whose 


Mom's  Love 

by  Linda  L  Toll© 

Contributor 

Most  of  us  depend  on  our  mothers  for  some¬ 
thing  that  has  been  labeled  unconditional  love.  In 
other  words,  we  are  certain  that  no  matter  what 
we  say  or  do,  mom  will  still  love  us.  For  most  of 
us,  mom’s  unconditional  love  is  a  reality,  but  is 
it  really  unconditional? 

As  infants,  we  were  incapable  of  giving  much 
to  our  mothers.  Our  gifts  to  mommy  consisted  of 
dirty  diapers,  2  a.m.  wake-up  calls,  and  spitting 
formula  down  her  back.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
conditions  placed  on  this  love.  But  what  if  we 
had  never  given  her  a  toothless  smile  of  recogni¬ 
tion  or  perhaps  rejected  her  arms  around  us, 
would  she  have  continued  to  lavish  us  with  love 
and  attention? 

As  toddlers,  our  capabilities  grew  to  include 
such  behaviors  as  breaking  what-nots,  dumping 
spaghetti  on  a  freshly  waxed  floor,  and  using 
new  words  like  no.  Yet,  she  loved  us  despite  the 
terrible  two’s,  unconditionally.  But  wait,  what  if 
we  had  never  hugged  her  goodnight  nor  looked 
at  her  with  tear-filled  eyes  when  she  scolded  us 
or  we  were  hurt,  would  her  love  have  survived  all 
the  pain  and  frustrations? 

As  teenagers,  most  of  us  severely  tested  mom’s 
love.  Remember  all  of  those  fights  over  the 
telephone  calls,  cleaning  our  rooms,  curfew,  and 
our  music  (loud  and  disgusting  by  her  stan¬ 
dards)?  We  accused  her  of  being  unfair  and  old- 
fashioned.  When  all  the  shouting  died  down, 
however,  she  still  loved  us.  But  was  it  uncondi¬ 
tional?  What  if  we  would  never  have  said,  “Gee 
thanks,  Mom.  You’re  the  greatest!’’,  or  hugged 
her  when  she  gave  all  of  our  friends  that  lift  home 
from  the  game,  would  her  love  have  survived  the 
teenage  rebellion? 

Our  mother’s  love  is  the  closest  thing  to  un¬ 
conditional  love  in  this  life.  However,  without 
occasional  encouragement  through  smiles,  hugs, 
words  of  thanks,  or  whispering  “I  love  you, 
Mom”,  her  love  would  not  survive.  Therefore, 
the  one  condition  of  unconditional  love  is  to 
acknowledge  it  in  some  small  way. 

Happy  Mother’s  Day,  Mom.  I  Love  You! 


wives  had  returned  to  school,  later  found  them¬ 
selves  in  divorce  court. 

Now,  a  year  after  her  return  to  school,  Betty  is 
concerned  about  the  frequent  conflict  and  cool¬ 
ness  existing  at  home.  She  begins  to  wonder  if 
Bob  had  been  right.  Nevertheless,  she  wants  to 
continue  her  studies  because  she  feels  a  degree  is 
very  important. 

Betty’s  concerns  are  not  uncommon.  Her 
marriage  and  children  are  very  important  to  her. 
She  is  also  growing  and  changing  personally;  a 
new  career  and  education  are  becoming  high 
priorities  also.  Her  difficulty  lies  in  trying  to 
balance  these  priorities  and  gain  Bob’s  support. 
Unfortunately,  it  seems  that  the  harder  she  tries 
to  gain  his  support,  the  more  distant  he  becomes. 

Bob’s  concerns  are  also  legitimate.  He  wants 
the  best  for  his  family  and  wants  to  safeguard  his 
relationship  with  his  wife.  Bob’s  fears  and 
frustrations  often  tempt  him  to  try  demanding  or 


controlling  tactics.  He  wants  “things  to  return  to 
normal,  ’  ’  but  sees  the  situation  worsen  each  day. 

Any  changes  in  one  family  member  affects  all 
the  rest  of  its  members.  Preventing  change  is  not 
only  a  poor  solution,  it  is  next  to  impossible. 
Children  grow,  spouses  change  and  that  is  a 
natural,  healthy  process.  Rigid  rules  that  resist 
change  and/or  defensive  antagonism  between 
family  members,  lead  to  unnecessary  conflict, 
pain  and  destruction. 

The  solutions  come  in  the  form  of  problem 
solving,  good  communication  and  effective 
methods  of  conflict  resolution.  Listening  is  a  top 
priority.  Good  listening  happens  when  we  tem¬ 
porarily  suspend  judgement  or  blame  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  really  understand  what  the  speaker  is 
saying.  Its  a  two  way  street  and  requires  that  both 
partners  take  turns  at  the  roles  of  speaker  and 
listener. 

Good  communication  also  places  a  responsi¬ 


bility  on  the  speaker  to  be* clear  and  direct  with¬ 
out  blaming,  attacking,  using  sarcasm  or  defen¬ 
siveness. 

Cooperation  is  the  key.  After  Betty  decided  to 
seek  help,  she  spoke  with  Bob  and  they  began 
attending  some  workshops  for  couples.  The 
problems  have  not  magically  disappeared.  But 
both  partners  are  now  practicing  ways  to  find 
more  mutually  satisfying  solutions.  Both  are 
pleased  that  the  conflict  has  reduced  and  find 
themselves  enjoying  the  relationship  again. 

Good  communication  and  conflict  resolution 
are  skills  that  can  be  learned.  Seminars,  work¬ 
shops,  classes  and  counseling  are  available  to 
PUC  students,  families  and  staff  interested  in 
learning  these  skills.  The  counseling  and  Dean 
of  Students  offices  are  available  to  help  find 
solutions  to  a  variety  of  concerns  (academic, 
career,  social,  personal  and  family).  If  you  want 
to  learn  more,  contact  us  at  989-2366. 


TOYOTA  CLASS  OF  8 


GRADS  &  SENIORS, 
BUY  OR  LEASE 
A  NEW  TOYOTA, 
NO  MONEY  DOWN! 


'88  CELICA 


Our  lowest-priced  and  stylish  Celica  * 
Responsive  2.0-liter  twin  cam  16-valve  engine 
Many  standard  comforts  and  conveniences 


ST  SPORT  COUPE 


COME  IN  NOW! 

You  may  qualify  to  buy  or  lease  a  Toyota  car  or 
truck,  with  no  down  payment  at  all!  *  Toyota's 
unique  college  financing  program  makes  it  easy 
Beginning  today,  you  can  enjoy  miles  and  miles 
of  Toyota  style,  quality  and  performance 

If  you're  a  sen  tor  in  a  4-year  college  or  graduate 
degree  program,  and  will  graduate  within  the 
next  six  months,  you  may  qualify  for  the  Toyota 
car  or  truck  of  your  choice  And  you  have  one 
year  from  receipt  of  your  degree  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  program  Bring  a  current  driver's 
license  and  proof  of  employment  or  job  offer 
and  Toyota's  special  financing  program  for  col¬ 
lege  gcads  and  seniors  could  be  the  easiest 


course  in  advanced  economics  ever  offered! 
Come  in  today  for  a  test  drive  and  an  orient  i- 
tion  to  no-money-down  financing 


Lease  Example:  Model  Celica  ST,  1988,  based 
on  dealer’s  price  of  $11,050.  60  monthly 
payments  of  $199.70,  totaling  $11,982.00. 
End-of-lease  purchase  option,  $5,300.00.  No 
further  end-of-lease  liabilities,  except  abnor¬ 
mal  wear  and  tear  and  excess  mileage. 


Get  More  From  Life  Buckle  Up! 

TOYOTA  QUALITY 

WHO  COULD  ASK  FOR  ANYTHING  MORE' 


•No  down  payment  required  presided  the  amount  finarved  is  not  mm.-  than  the  fowita  manufacturer  s  sug«c-,rotl 
retail  pt«e  and  the  ‘  ost  of  factory  installed  optional  equipment  and  required  la«  and  Ivense  lees 
>onl  o'  msurabrlily  required  jnd  no  nefca  live  credil  history  t.mpkjymeni  to  begin  within  I. ’ll  days  ol  Irvin  u|>pnNjl  date 
»•  IWKfy  Toyota  Motor  Sales  IIS  A  Irv 


Monday  thru  Thursday 
9  a.m. -9  p.m. 
Friday  &  Saturday 
9  a.m. -5  p.m. 


Merrillville  Toyota 

1000  N.  Main  St.,  1-800-222-9380 
Crown  Point,  IN 
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Vote  on  May  3 

Write  in 


Joan  M.  Funk 

Staff  reporter 


Along  with  yellow  daffodils  and  red  tulips, 
political  signs  are  popping  up  in  front  lawns 
everywhere.  My  15-year  old,  who  zips  around 
the  streets  of  Valparaiso  on  a  Razz  scooter,  took 
notice,  not  of  nature’s  new  season,  but  of  the 
strange  names  being  announced  in  bold  letters  all 
over  the  city  for  offices  he  knew  nothing  about. 
One  thing  he  did  know.  It  was  finally  Indiana’s 
turn  to  vote.  He  had  been  waiting  for  the  presi¬ 
dential  candidates  to  stomp  around  our  state  ever 
since  media  coverage  of  the  Ohio  Caucuses 
stirred  him  into  believing  Americans  were  ex¬ 
cited  about  the  race  for  top  spot. 

When  the  kid  came  through  the  back  door  last 
Friday,  I  got  more  than  his  usual  I-made-it- 
home- in-one -piece  grin,  and  the  standard  what’s 
for-dinner,  anybody -call  greeting.  As  he  opened 
the  refrigerator  door  I  heard  him  say,  “So,  who  y  a 
gunna  vote  for?” 

“Vote  for?” 

“Yea,  vote  for.’’ 

“As  in  for  President?” 

“Uh  hu.” 

“Gee.  Well,  I’m  not  sure  yet.” 

“You’ve  only  got  three  choices.  What’s  the 
problem?”  I  stood  staring  at  him.  Staring  at  a 
half-empty  gallon  of  milk  setting  by  itself  on  the 
first  shelf  of  the  refrigerator  and  answered  him 
with  a  flabbergasted  sigh.  He  swung  shut  the 
door  in  utter  disgust  either  at  me  or  the  lonely 


” none  of  the  above" 


milk.  Probably  both. 

His  innocent  question  has  haunted  me  for 
days.  He  made  me  realize  casting  a  vote  for  this 
office  is  a  task  I  no  longer  relish.  It  has  become 
a  responsibility  laden  with  mistrust  and  frustra¬ 
tion;  more  importantly,  it  has  become  a  test  of 
confidence. 

I  have  good  reason  to  assume  this  attitude.  My 
track  record  stinks! 

At  21,  I  had  a  choice  between  Nixon  and 
Humphrey  and  voted  by  proxy  with  thousands  of 
my  fellow  students  in  Union  Hall.  On  that  day  I 
was  excited  and  proud  to  vote.  I  had  become  an 
adult  and  had  earned  the  right  to  take  part  in  the 
political  making  of  my  country.  It  was  actually 
more  momentous  than  legally  walking  into  a  bar 
to  drink  beer. 

Vietnam  was  the  issue  and  victory  was  the 
promise.  But  American  youth  just  wanted  out, 
for  we  saw  no  purpose,  only  threat  to  our  young 
lives.  Nixon  impressed  me  with  his  confident, 
foreign-policy  platform  and,  thinking  he  was 
doing  a  decent  job,  I  voted  for  him  again  in  ’72. 
Little  did  I  realize  he  was  sinking  our  military 
and  our  money  deeper  in  Southeast  Asian  muck 
-  ugly,  unproductive,  devouring  that  which 
wanders  aimlessly. 

That  war,  unlike  our  others,  was  unheroic;  but, 
at  the  time,  not  nearly  as  horrifying  as  the  Water¬ 
gate  revelations  uncovering  Nixon’s  conspiracy 
against  the  Democratic  Party  and  exposing  an 
administration  having  no  regard  for  ethics. 

The  man  I  twice  voted  for  is  responsible  for 
prolonging  our  worst  war  and  committing  the 
greatest  scandal  in  American  political  history. 
This  caused  me  to  be  somewhat  mistrustful  of 
those  who  seek  this  office. 

1976  presented  Carter  against  Ford.  I  was 
ready  for  honesty,  integrity,  and  willing  to  give 
my  money  for  the  cause  of  peace  and  human 
rights.  Gerald  Ford  showed  no  real  leadership  in 
his  17  months  as  President.  His  programs  to 
whip  inflation  and  the  energy  crises,  which  I  was 
most  interested  in,  failed  miserably. 


So  I  put  my  hope  in  the  soft  but  strong- 
speaking  Governor  from  Georgia  who  promised 
controlled  spending  and  tax  reform.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  his  zeal  for  reform  only  created  enemies 
at  home  and  abroad.  He  botched  the  SALT  II 
negotiations  with  the  Soviets;  he  created  havoc 
in  business  and  industry  with  his  energy  bill; 
worst  of  all,  he  badly  bungled  a  crucial  attempt  to 
rescue  52  U.S.  hostages  in  Tehran,  humiliating 
us  in  front  of  the  entire  world. 

I  felt  duped  again.  Jimmy  Carter  was  obvi¬ 
ously  not  the  man  for  the  White  House.  Thus  far, 
my  choices  for  the  Presidency  had  proven  to  be 
complete  losers.  The  frustration  nags  me. 

But  I  straightened  my  shoulders,  took  a  deep 
breath,  and  with  courage  went  to  the  polls  again. 
My  desire  was  to  simply  vote  against  the  failure 
currently  in  office. 

I  was  pleased  with  Reagan’s  early  perform¬ 
ance.  He  took  control,  executed  economic  re¬ 
newal,  and  strengthened  our  foreign  diplomacy. 
But  once  again,  something  ran  amok.  This  time 
a  Marine  colonel  told  his  country  the  secret  story 
of  arms  sales,  contra  support,  and  diverted  funds, 
all  maneuverings  specifically  forbidden  by  an 
outraged  Congress. 

The  televised  drama  drew  open  the  curtain  of 
Reagan’s  administration  revealing  to  America  a 
man  not  in  control  but  being  controlled,  not 
making  things  happen,  but  ignoring  or  denying 
that  which  did  happen.  This  aging  politician  has 
administered  our  national  affairs  with  a  hands- 
off  management  that  has  become,  for  me,  an 
embarrassment.  I  doubt  Ronald  Reagan’s  ability 
to  make  critical  decisions  and  hope  his  advisors 
are  capable  of  keeping  things  glued  for  seven 
more  months. 

After  20  years,  my  confidence  to  choose  a 
leader  is  shaky  because  my  confidence  in  those 
who  seek  to  lead  is  shaky. 

It  matters  not  that  Nixon  established  relations 
with  China,  that  Carter  negotiated  a  significant 
peace  treaty  With  Anwar  Sedat  and  Menachem 
Begin,  that  Reagan  reduced  intermediate -range 


nuclear  weapons  with  Gorbachev.  The  positive 
becomes  obscured  when  blatant  violations  of  the 
law  permeate  the  political  picture  and  when 
obvious  inadequacy  erodes  the  power  of  the 
office. 

Today  I  have  three  choices: 

a  man  who  has  never  held  an  elected  or  gov¬ 
ernmental  position;  who  charismatically  cru¬ 
sades  for  human  rights  and  social  reform;  who 
advocates  new  taxes  on  business  and  the  wealthy 
to  fund  domestic  reforms.  Jesse  Jackson  scares 
me. 

an  uninspiring,  robot-like  Greek  with  lots  of 
money  who  engenders  no  warmth,  humor,  or 
passion;  who  steadily  campaigns  with  non- 
committed  generalizations,  who  consistently  tells 
Americans  he  has  been  a  wonderful  governor  for 
10  years.  Michael  Dukakis  disappoints  me. 

a  doting  vice-president  who  continues  to  run 
in  the  fading  shadow  of  Reagan’s  waning  popu¬ 
larity;  who  is  unable  to  fashion  his  own  agenda 
for  the  nation;  whose  bland  rhetoric  shows  no 
imagination  or  initiative.  George  Bush  bores 
me. 

I  presented  these  facts  to  my  son  thinking  he 
would  offer  a  bit  of  brilliance  and  solve  my 
dilemma.  "Does  this  mean  you’re  not  gunna 
vote?,”  he  said  to  me  with  no  sympathy  or  little 
appreciation  for  the  serious  implications  of  my 
problem. 

“No.  I’m  gunna  vote.  I  must  vote.  I  have  to 
vote!  Only  I  can  cast  my  vote.” 

“Okay,  okay.  So  who’s  your  choice?” 

“Ask  me  on  May  3.” 

He  said  good  night”  and  left  me  sitting  at  my 
desk  feeling,  once  again,  distrustful,  frustrated, 
and  unconfident  about  my  responsibility  to  vote. 

What  I  really  want  to  do  is  go  to  the  polls  and 
do  the  impossible.  I  would  like  to  write  in  “None 
of  the  above”.  It  seems  the  only  right  choice. 

Joan  Funk  is  a  PCJC  student.  The  views  ex¬ 
pressed  in  this  column  are  hers  and  do  not  reflect 
the  views  of  the  Chronicle,  the  university,  fac¬ 
ulty,  staff,  or  students. 


The  secret  passion  of  ambition 


Rodriguez 

Views 

editor 


This  will  probably  be  my  last  article  for  the 
semester.  I  thought  that  my  last  commentary 
should  be  a  statement  for  the  graduating  class  of 
1988. 

I  didn’t  want  to  leave  them  with  written  cli¬ 
ches  or  colloquialisms.  Furthermore,  I  don’t 
want  to  bore  the  class  with  soliloquies;  I  leave 
that  to  the  professors. 

Whatever  happens  to  the  class  of  1988,  I 
would  like  them  to  remember  Purdue  University 
Calumet  (PUC)  with  fond  memories.  I  know  that 
we  can’t  wait  to  leave  this  campus,  but  remember 
that  we  can’t  practically  live  here  for  four  years 


and  not  say  the  campus  left  an  impression  on  us. 

So  I  would  like  to  leave  you  with  a  philosophi¬ 
cal  thought  that  has  particular  meaning  for  me, 
“Ambition:  The  Secret  Passion”  by  Joseph  Ep¬ 
stein. 

“We  do  not  choose  to  be  bom.  We  do  not 
choose  our  parents.  We  do  not  choose  our  his¬ 
torical  epoch,  or  the  country  of  our  birth,  or  the 
immediate  circumstances  of  our  upbringing.  We 
do  not,most  of  us,  choose  to  die;nor  do  we 
choose  the  time  or  conditions  of  our  death.  But 
within  all  this  realm  of  choicelessness,  we  do 
choose  how  we  shall  live;  courageously  or  in 


cowardice,  honorable  or  dishonorably,  with 
purpose  or  adrift.  We  decide  what  is  important 
and  what  is  trivial  in  life.  We  decide  that  what 
makes  us  significant  is  either  what  we  do  or  what 
we  refuse  to  do.  But  no  matter  how  indifferent 
the  universe  may  be  to  our  choices  and  decisions, 
these  choices  and  decisions  are  ours  to  make.  We 
decide.  We  choose.  And  as  we  decide  and  choose, 
so  are  our  lives  formed.  In  the  end,  forming  our 
own  destiny  is  what  ambition  is  about. 

To  the  graduating  class  of  1988,  my  congratu¬ 
lations  and  best  wishes  for  the  future. 


Increase 


Among  all  the  students  registered  at  Purdue 
University  Calumet  (PUC  this  semester,  only 
16.7%  are  minority  students.  Some  might  won¬ 
der  why  this  number  is  so  low  and  want  to  know 
what  PUC  is  doing  to  increase  it. 

The  major  reason  for  the  low  percentage  of 
minority  students,  in  a  lot  of  cases  would  be 


minority 

financial.  The  thousands  of  dollars  it  takes  to  get 
an  undergraduate  degree  can  be  just  too  big  a 
burden  on  the  family,  regardless  of  your  race.  If 
there  is  more  than  one  or  two  potential  college 
students  in  a  family  makes  the  financial  burden 
even  harder  to  deal  with. 

Another  reason  for  the  low  percentage  of 
minority  students  is  the  fact  that  the  armed  serv¬ 
ices  offer  an  attractive  education  program  with 
financial  packages  to  go  along  with  it 

Additionally,  many  potential  students  and  their 
families  do  not  think  they  would  qualify  for 
financial  aid  programs.  Furthermore,  they  may 
not  be  familiar  with  where  they  might  get  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  different  kinds  of  financial 
aid  available  to  them. 

Because  of  the  recent  surge  of  questions  ad¬ 
dressed  to  all  colleges  about  minority  recruit¬ 
ment,  I  posed  the  question  to  Carl  Curry,  assis¬ 
tant  director  of  financial  aid.  His  response  was, 
“we  are  not  doing  as  much  as  we  would  like  to, 


students 

but  we  are  on  the  road  in  the  right  direction  to 
increasing  the  minority  recruitment  programs.” 

A  visitation  program  initiated  this  year,  called 
“Education  on  the  Move,”  allowed  interested 
minority  students  to  visit  PUC.  This  program 
included  the  following  speakers:  Chancellor 
Richard  J.  Combs,  Gary  Mayor  Thomas  Barnes, 
and  faculty  member  YJean  Chambers.  A  panel 
discussion  with  the  vice-president  of  the  Black 
Student  Union,  LeslieCarter,  and  a  Purdue  alum¬ 
nus,  Leon  Thompson,  was  also  quite  a  success. 

When  I  asked  about  the  availability  of  a 
minority  scholarship,  Curry  said,  “At  this  time 
there  is  no  scholarship  for  minority  students,  but 
that  too  is  one  of  the  goals  that  is  being  pursued.” 

Currently  there  is  aprogram  on  campus  geared 
toward  low  income  students.  The  Upward  Bound 
program  is  a  two  year  pre-college  program  geared 
to  help  minority  students  get  interested  in  and 
prepared  for  college. 

Are  these  programs  enough,  or  does  PUC  and 


at  PUC 

other  colleges,  need  to  increase  their  minority 
recruitment  and  retention  programs?  PUC  could 
increase  minority  recruitment  by  making  college 
entrance  and  financial  aid  information  more 
readily  available.  They  could  increase  minority 
student  retention  by  creating  a  more  supportive 
environment. 

There  is  a  need  for  increasing  the  minority 
recruitment  programs,  but  at  the  same  time  PUC 
must  also  keep  intact  their  entrance  require¬ 
ments.  With  this  in  mind,  1  hope  the  PUC  admini¬ 
stration  will  achieve  the  goals  for  increased 
minority  recruitment  and  retention,  which  should 
allow  more  students  an  opportunity  for  higher 
education. 

Cindy  Hall  is  a  PUC  student.  The  views  ex¬ 
pressed  in  this  column  are  hers  and  do  not  reflect 
the  views  of  the  Chronicle,  the  university,  faculty 
or  students. 
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Tuition  hike  squeezes  students 
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Purdue  University’s  Board  of  Trustees  re¬ 
cently  approved  a  5.5  percent  tuition  increase 
effective  for  the  fall  1988  semester.  Some  of  the 
money  generated  by  this  increase,  which  is  also 
5 .5  percent  over  what  the  Indiana  legislature  had 
appropriated,  will  be  uskd  for  salary  increases. 

After  consulting  State  Representatives  Jesse 
V  illapando  ( 1 2th  district),  John  M  atanov  ich  ( 1 1  th 
district),  and  Paul  Hric  ( 1 1  th  district)  on  the  issue 
of  the  tuition  increase,  we  believe  that  both  the 
state  legislature  and  the  University  acted  irre¬ 
sponsibly  in  not  preventing  this  increase. 

University  Trustees  possess  the  ultimate  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  submitting  budgets.  The  Trustees 
present  a  budget  proposal  to  the  Indiana  legisla¬ 
ture  which  in  turn  evaluates  the  proposal  and 


I  was  going  to  write  this  article,  my  last  for  this 
university,  as  an  overview  of  the  many  topics  I 
have  presented  during  my  time  at  the  Chronicle. 
But  as  I  have  just  viewed  another  liberal  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  state  of  health  care  in  this  country 
on  ABC’s  television  “news”  show,  20/20, 1  now 
feel  that  it  is  important  that  this  final  article 
address  the  same  issue  as  my  first:  the  lack  of 
available  health  care  foryou,  your  family,  friends, 
and  neighbors. 

When  I  first  entered  Purdue  Calumet  5  years 
ago,  I  planned  to  become  a  nurse.  I  wanted  to 
help  people,  just  as  the  current  nursing  students 
do  today.  Yet  at  that  time,  I  was  discouraged 
from  pursuing  that  endeavor.  I  was  told  there 

Reader's  view 

To  the  Editor: 

The  Purdue  Chronicle  significantly  changed 
the  wording  and  meaning  of  the  ad  sponsored  by 
the  International  Committee  Against  Racism 
describing  the  May  Day  march.  They  changed 
the  ad  without  informing  any  members  of  IN- 
CAR.  They  just  decided  to  put  their  words  into 
our  ad.  They  changed:  “Smash  U.S.  Bosses’ 
Invasion  of  Central  America”  to  “Continue  the 
Struggle  Against  U.S.’  Bosses  Invasion  of  Cen¬ 
tral  America.” They  changed  “Death  to  the  Nazis 
and  the  KKK”  to  “Oppose  the  Nazis  and  the 
KKK.”  They  changed  “Smash  Racist  Deporta¬ 
tions”  to  “Work  Against  Racist  Deportations." 
They  changed  “Fight  for  jobs”  to  “Push  for 
jobs.”  What  do  they  think  INCAR  stands  for — 
’’pushing”  for  a  job?  Their  new  wording  is  weird! 

Maybe  those  editors  thought  the  original  slo¬ 
gans  were  too  "violent  oriented.”  Would  they 
change  the  popular  slogan  “Fight  crime"  to  “Push 
Against  Crime?”  Would  they  change  the  slogan 
“Smash  the  Drug  Rings”  to  “Work  against  the 
Drug  Rings?”  or  “Continue  the  Struggle  Against 
Drug  Rings?”  The  U.S.  military  is  probably  the 
largest  advertiser  that  the  Chronicle  has  had. 
What  do  they  think  the  military  brass  makes  the 
soldiers  chant  during  drills  — "Oppose  the 
Enemy?”  What  do  they  think  that  the  U.S.  mili- 


appropriates  funds  every  two  years  based  on  the 
amount  the  legislators  deem  is  needed.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  legislators.  The  University  always  asks 
for  more  money  than  it  needs  while  the  legisla¬ 
ture  operates  under  pressure  from  state  tax  pay¬ 
ers  not  to  increase  taxes  but  still  provide  a  quality 
education. 

Purdue,  like  all  other  universities  across  the 
nation,  must  spend  the  money  it  is  appropriated 
responsibly.  Since  the  money  was  appropriated 
in  1986  for  the  years  1987  and  1988,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  already  knew  what  it  had  to  work  with. 

However,  the  legislators  indicated  that  uni¬ 
versity  administrators  tend  to  be  top-heavy  in 
that  it  costs  them  more  to  administer  a  program 
than  to  implement  one.  Why  did  PUC  spend 
$21,000  on  a  new  identification  sign  if  a  tuition 
increase  was  imminent? 

The  rest  of  the  state  of  Indiana,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  legislature,  needs  to  stop  the  continuing 
indifference  that  they  have  always  shown  to  the 
Calumet  Region.  For  example,  a  bill  for  17 
million  dollars  in  supplemental  funds  for  higher 
education  was  defeated  by  the  GOP ’s  parliamen¬ 
tary  maneuvering  in  the  last  session.  Y et  the  state 
has  come  up  with  85  million  dollars  for  a  new 
Isuzu  plant  in  Lafayette,  with  some  of  this  money 
to  be  used  to  teach  English  to  the  Japanese 
owners. 

The  state  of  Indiana  has  85  million  dollars  for 


a  foreign  manufacturer,  but  cannot  spend  an 
extra  17  million  dollars  on  higher  education  for 
its  own  citizens.  If  this  bill  had  been  approved, 
the  Purdue  Trustees  probably  wouldn’t  have  had 
to  increase  our  tuition.  Yet,  the  Democratic  leg¬ 
islators  assert  that  the  state  is  spending  more 
money  than  ever  before  on  higher  education. 

Just  as  important  as  the  causes  for  this  increase 
are  its  potential  effects  for  PUC  students.  Enroll¬ 
ment  will  probably  decrease,  and  less  students 
will  graduate  each  year  because  they  will  have  to 
take  fewer  classes  each  semester  to  still  be  able 
to  meet  their  education  costs.  This  increase  will 
particularly  affect  minorities  and  lower  income 
families  who  are  already  facing  the  consequences 
of  financial  aid  cutbacks  from  the  Graham- 
Rudman  Act. 

Citizens  of  the  region  need  the  legislature’s 
support  for  higher  education  so  that  we  can  be 
competitive  as  a  trained  and  educated  work  force. 
If  the  legislature  does  not  stop  regionalizing  us 
and  looking  the  other  way  at  our  financial  and 
employment  problems,  then  the  “brain  drain” 
and  flight  of  industries  from  this  area  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  increase. 

Where  will  the  University  draw  the  line  on 
tuition  increases  and  why  didn’t  the  Trustees 
fight  the  defeat  of  the  secondary  education  sup¬ 
plemental  funds  bill?  If  current  trends  continue, 
we  will  have  two  classes  of  people — those  who 


can  finance  their  higher  education  themselves 
and  those  who  are  denied  access  to  higher  educa¬ 
tion  because  they  lack  the  means  to  finance  it 
themselves. 

Perhaps  unwittingly,  the  University  is  pre¬ 
senting  to  minorities  the  very  impression  that  it 
is  struggling  to  overcome — that  the  university  is 
not  friendly  and  accessible  to  minorities.  Al¬ 
though  the  5  .5  percent  increase  will  have  a  major 
significance  to  students  in  and  of  itself,  when 
combined  with  the  loss  of  financial  aid  and  of 
Special  Services,  the  effect  on  minority  and 
lower  income  students  is  monumental. 

Sherri  Pietrzak  and  Joe  Rodriguez  are  PUC 
students,  the  views  expressed  in  this  column  are 
theirs  and  do  not  represent  the  opinion  of  the 
Chronicle,  the  university,  faculty,  or  students. 


Who  gains  from  poor  health  care? 


were  too  many  nurses;  I’d  never  fmd  a  job.  So  I 
gave  it  up. 

Now  the  ever  illuminating  20/20  news  team 
tells  us  (with  the  usual  disgust  and  pity  in  their 
voices)  that  people  are  dying  from  a  lack  of 
nurses.  In  short,  ifyoucan’taffordprivate  medical 
care — you  may  die! 

What’s  the  solution?  Well,  as  Barbara  Walters 
says,  increase  the  status  and  wages  of  nurses  and 
encourage  young  girls  to  train  in  that  field.  Then, 

I  suppose,  when  there  are  too  many  nurses  again, 
the  hospital  owners  can  just  cut  the  nurses  pay, 
increase  their  workload,  and  treat  them  like  dirt 
again — until  there’s  another  shortage — and  then, 
etc.. 

Sounds  like  some  kind  of  stupid  game,  doesn’ t 
it.  It’s  not  though.  Many  will  die  from  this 
vicious  circle  that  bases  health  needs  on  profits. 
And  those  people  will  be  the  ones  who  work  their 
tails  off  for  every  cent  they  have.  But  the  hospital 
owners  don’t  care,  they  have  plenty  of  money  to 
insure  that  they  and  their  families  can  live  as  long 
as  they  want  to  keep  the  machines  going. 

The  truth  is  that  there  are  neither  now,  nor  has 
there  ever  been  too  many  nurses  (too  many,  as  in 


tary  has  in  those  rifles.. .valentines?  But  the  vio¬ 
lence  that  is  the  essential  part  of  the  military 
doesn’t  seem  to  bother  those  editors  when  they 
cash  those  advertising  checks  from  the  military. 

What  those  editors  did  was  even  worse  than 
censorship.  What  they  did  was  forgery  and 
fraud — putting  IINCAR’s  name  to  an  advertis¬ 
ing  without  informing  IINCAR  or  giving  IN- 
CAR  the  opportunity  to  change  the  ad  or  with¬ 
draw  the  ad.  That  ad  was  not  the  ad  that  INCAR 
requested,  and  we  have  a  right  to  have  this  letter 
published  clarifying  that.  That  forgery  is  typical 
of  the  way  INCAR’s  enemies  break  their  own 
rules  when  they  feel  like  it.  The  Chronicle  editors 
responsible  for  that  should  be  ashamed  of  them¬ 
selves  for  such  a  tacky,  immature  dishonest 
stunt 

Susana  Findley 
PUC  student 

President  of  Committee  Against  Racism 

Editor  Responds: 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  contact 
concerning  your  advertising  copy,  and  a 
representative  from  your  group  did  not 
respond.  We  regret  any  inconvenience 
this  may  have  caused. 


more  nurses  than  patients).  There  has  only  been 
too  little  profits  for  those  who  make  their  for¬ 
tunes  off  of  working  peoples’  sufferings. 

As  long  as  there  is  a  quick  buck  to  be  made  off 
disease  and  death,  there  will  not  be  adequate 
health  care  for  the  poor  and  middle  classes. 

Profits  cause  deaths.  In  health  care,  profits 
dictate  who  will  live  and  who  will  die.  In  indus¬ 
try,  safety  and  environmental  precautions  cost 
too  much  and  life  saving  and  enhancing  products 
are  not  produced  if  they  earn  too  little. 

So  what  can  you  do  about  it?  Well,  you  can 
support  the  existing  system  by  just  closing  your 
mind  to  everything  or  celebrating  Law  Day  with 
the  American  Legion.  Or  you  could  march  on 
May  Day  with  the  Progressive  Labor  Party  in 
unity  with  other  working  class  people  who  are 
sick  of  the  way  things  are  too. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  now  that  one  of  the 
things  I’ve  learned  here  at  PUC,  is  that  when 
people  join  together  and  organize  against  those 
who  are  oppressing  them  they  can  and  will  make 
a  difference.  From  the  Middle  East  and  Philip¬ 
pines  to  South  Africa  and  even  here  at  PUC 
working  class  people  continue  to  struggle  against 


racism  and  fascism.  History  shows  that  these 
people  don’t  give  up,  even  after  10,000,000 
workers  were  exterminated  in  Germany  as  though 
they  were  nothing  but  gnats,  the  workers  of  the 
world  still  choose  to  fight  for  what  was  and  is 
right. 

So  this  is  my  last  pitch  (in  this  paper).  It's  time 
for  everyone  to  decide  how  their  views  will 
affect  their  families,  friends,  neighbors,  and  the 
rest  of  the  people  in  the  world.  Ask  yourself  if  it 
is  wrong  to  support  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  or  Nazis, 
and  if  you  agree  that  it  is,  isn’t  it  also  wrong  to 
support  politicians  who  cut  social  programs  that 
force  people  to  live  and  die  in  the  streets?  And  if 
you  agree  further  then  isn’t  it  wrong  to  support  a 
political  and  economic  system  that  capitalizes  on 
the  suffering  of  the  working  class  for  the  benefit 
of  a  very  small  elite  class?  Either  way,  realize 
exactly  what  you  are  supporting! 

Becky  Sorge  is  a  PUC  student,  the  views 
expressed  in  this  column  are  hers  and  do  not 
reflect  the  opinion  of  the  Chronicle,  the  univer¬ 
sity,  faculty,  or  students. 


Views  Policy 


The  ultimate  goal  of  The  Chronicle 
views  page  is  to  stimulate  discussion 
and  action  on  topics  of  interest  to  the 
Purdue  University  Calumet  community. 

The  Chronicle  welcomes  reader 
viewpoints  and  offers  two  vehicles  of 
expression  for  reader  opinions:  letters 
to  the  editor  and  guest  commentaries. 

Letters  appear  as  space  allows  on 
the  views  page.  Please  limit  letters 
to  approximately  250  words.  Chroni¬ 
cle  policy  requires  that  all  letters  be 
signed. 

The  name  of  the  author  is  usually 
published,  but  may  be  withheld  for 
compelling  reasons,  such  as  if  phys¬ 
ical  harm  could  be  caused  by  printing 
the  name  with  the  letter. 

Readers  with  letters  of  this  sensi¬ 
tive  nature  should  consult  the  editor 
when  submitting  the  letter.  The  de¬ 
cision  to  withhold  a  name  is  made 
on  an  individual  basis,  and  the  editor 
will  contact  the  writer  before  deciding 
to  withhold  a  name. 

The  Chronicle  Editorial  Board  be¬ 


lieves  readers  who  believe  strongly 
enough  about  issues  to  write  about 
them  should  believe  strongly  enough 
to  sign  their  names.  For  this  reason, 
anonymous  letters  and  commentaries 
will  not  be  considered  for  publication. 

Guest  commentaries  and  letters  to 
the  editor  may  be  typed  and  double¬ 
spaced  to  ensure  accurate  publica¬ 
tion  of  intended  ideas.  • 

Readers  may  bring  or  mail  views 
page  material  to  The  Chronicle  of¬ 
fice  in  the  Porter  building,  Room  21 7. 

Those  bringing  letters  and  columns 
to  the  news  room  in  person  must 
show  some  form  of  valid  identifica¬ 
tion  when  presenting  the  material. 

All  letters  and  commentaries  must 
include  a  telephone  number  so  the 
author's  identification  can  be  verified. 

We  reserve  the  right  to  edit  for 
length  and  good  taste. 

The  Chronicle  Editorial  Board 
meets  weekly  to  discuss  and  vote  on 
the  content  of  the  view  page. 
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Photo  Opinion 


Question:  How  would  a  5%  tuition 
increase  affect  you  financially? 


Staci  Hines 

'It  wouldn't  affect  me  because  my  parents  pay 
my  tuition." 


Joe  Wittman 

"I  feel  that  5%  increase  will  not  affect  my  finan¬ 
cial  situation  to  a  significant  degree.  If  they  put 
it  to  good  use,  then  I'm  all  for  it." 


Melissa  Mandich 

"It'll  affect  my  parents  more  than  it'll  affect  me. 
They  charge  us  enough  as  it  is.  I've  already  paid 
my  fair  share  in  parking  tickets  and  student 
activity  fees." 


Cynthia  Riley 

"A  5%  raise  in  tuition  would  really  break  me. 
Books  are  high  enough.  An  increase  in  tuition 
would  really  be  too  much  to  handle.  Especially  if 
everything  is  coming  out  of  your  pockets." 


Kurt  Visak 

"A  5  %  raise  in  tuition  would  be  the  last 
straw!  I’m  hurting  and  now  the  school 
wants  to  bury  me  deeper.  Give  me  a 
break!  I  think  the  price  is  high  enough. 
If  the  school  is  going  through  with  this 
the  profits  better  go  to  an  indoor,  Olym¬ 
pic  size  swimming  pool." 


Lynette  Mravca 

"A  5%  increase  would  greatly  affect 
me.  My  social  and  transportation  funds 
would  be  greatly  decreased!  There¬ 
fore,  I  feel  this  increase  would  ad¬ 
versely  affect  my  social  life.  I  would 
have  to  pick  up  extra  hours  at  work 
and  I  can't  see  what  the  university 
could  possibly  do  with  the  extra  funds. 
I  feel  the  administration  should  focus 
on  reconstructing  their  budget  and  not 
just  adding  extra  costs  to  us  students." 


Michael  J.  McCann 
"A  5%  increase  in  tuition  would  not  be 
bad  if,  and  only  if,  financial  aid  is 
increased  by  the  same  percentage,  but 
this  isn't  happening.  If  fact  the  finan¬ 
cial  aid  is  decreasing.  It  seems  this 
school  doesn’t  remember  its  purpose 
—  higher  education.  At  this  rate  its 
purpose  is  to  make  the  most  money  off 
the  attendents  of  their  institution." 


The  amnesty  fight  continues 

...  .  i  i  ■ .  ■  r  .  i  j  _  _  .1 1 .. .  C..  _  : t  fnnenifarunfHnnpTmir  k  MiwtpH  IfinmdllCf’,  TTlOrti  lllforiTliiti  Oil  on 


Kristina 

Obssnlca 

Contributor 


This  is  part  two  of  a  two  part  article  dealing 
with  Amnesty  International.  Part  one  appeared 
in  the  4-15-88  issue  of  the  Chronicle. 

One  controversy  surrounding  A.I.  is  that  it 
calls  the  widespread  use  of  the  death  penalty  a 
serious  violation  of  prisoners'  rights.  In  the  U.S. 
there  are  some  1,700  prisoners  now  on  death 
row.  A.I.  noted  that  a  worldwide  trend  to  abolish 
the  death  penalty  is  continuing.  In  each  year 
since  1 975,  at  least  one  country  abolished  it.  A  J. 
states  that  the  death  penalty  in  the  U.S.  is  a 
“horrifying  lottery”  in  which  who  dies  is  deter¬ 
mined  less  by  the  crime  that  is  committed  than  by 
politics,  money  and  race.  But  the  issue  becomes 
a  bit  clouded  when  we  consider  some  of  the 
heinous  crimes  committed  in  the  States  over  the 
past  25  years:  Richard  Speck  murders,  John 
Wayne  Gacey,  and  Charles  Manson,  etc. 

Closer  to  home,  A.I.  and  other  human  rights 
organizations  were  strongly  criticized  for  their 
defense  of  16-year-old  Paula  Cooper  of  Gary, 
who  is  only  the  second  female  juvenile  sen¬ 
tenced  to  death  since  the  penalty  was  reinstated 
in  1976.  As  you  may  recall.  Cooper  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  fatal  stabbing  of  a  78-year-old 
widow.  Cooper,  who  was  15  at  the  time,  had 
stabbed  the  bible  school  teacher,  Ruth  Pelke, 
more  than  30  times  with  a  butcher  knife  before 
she  and  three  companions  fled  with  $10  and  the 
victim’s  car. 

There  is  much  disagreement  on  the  issue.  A  J. 
will  not  plead  for  any  person  detained  because  of 
criminal  conduct  or  anyone  who  has  engaged  in 
violence;  and  yet  among  its  deepest  concerns  is 


the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty  for  convicted 
killers.  Is  the  death  penalty  a  swift  punishment 
that  deters  would-be  killers,  or  is  Amnesty  right 
when  it  say  s  it  is  a  haphazard,  racially  biased  act 
unfair  to  the  poor  and  uneducated?  I  leave  that  to 
you  to  decide. 

An  interesting  fact  is  that  A.I.  has  forced 
politicians  to  do  some  serious  thinking.  America 
is  a  caring  country.  No  wonder  it  shocks  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  learn  that  money  we  pay  in  taxes  goes  into 
the  pockets  of  dictators  who  torture  their  own 
citizens.  A.I.  recently  reported  that  the  U.S. 
helped  protect  Nicaragua's  contra  rebels  from 
charges  that  they  are  guilty  of  mutilating  and 
killing  civilians  and  military  captives.The  Re¬ 
agan  administration  has  dismissed  the  reports  of 
abuses  by  the  Contras  as  false  or  grossly  exag¬ 
gerated.  Without  delving  into  politics  too  heav¬ 
ily  in  this  article,  it  does  raise  an  important 
question.  Is  the  U.S.  doing  enough  for  human 
rights?  Is  quiet  diplomacy  working,  or  does  the 
U.S.  treat  abuses  by  allies  and  enemies  differ¬ 
ently,  such  as  in  the  case  with  the  tolerance  of 
apartheid  in  South  Africa?  I  leave  this,  too,  for 
the  reader  to  personally  decide? 

Regardless  of  your  own  political  persuasion, 
we  can  all  agree  that  the  road  toward  full  civil 
liberties  and  political  rights  is  always  long,  bumpy 
and  hard.  AJ.  pledges  to  continue  to  fight  for 
human  rights  across  the  globe. 

Proving  this  conviction  is  the  fact  that  the 
1986  tour  for  Amnesty  was  such  a  success  in 
terms  of  raising  money,  boosting  membership, 
and  increasing  awareness,  A.I.  is  considering  a 
worldwide  tour  this  summer.  It  would  celebrate 
the  40th  anniversary  of  the  United  Nations 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  which  was  passed 
in  1948  defining  a  variety  of  human  rights, 
including  life,  liberty,  property,  justice,  peaceful 
assembly,  religious  freedom,  and  free  speech. 
The  U.N.  statement  bans  slavery,  torture,  and 
arbitrary  arrest. 

The  1988  tour,  which  AJ.  director  Healey 
hopes  will  be  approved  by  the  board  of  directors 
in  June,  is  projected  to  start  in  August  and  in¬ 
volve  40  to  60  dates  in  up  to  25  countries.  One 
projected  tour  cite  is  again  the  Rosemont  Hori¬ 
zon  in  Chicago.  Bill  Graham,  who  produced  the 


Conspiracy  of  Hope  Tour,  is  expected  to  produce 
these  dates  as  well.  While  no  acts  have  yet 
confirmed,  Healey  says  he  has  spoken  with  every 
performer,  including  U 2  and  Sting,  who  has  been 
involved  with  Amnesty  in  the  past,  and  the  idea 
has  been  met  with  enthusiasm. 

Healey  says,  “What  this  (tour)  would  do  is 
provide  a  backfrop,  a  musical  veil, that  would  say 
to  the  governments,  ‘we’re  watching!  Healey, 
however,  makes  no  estimate  as  to  whether  things 
are  improving.  Amnesty  reports  may  not  per¬ 
suade  many  governments  to  stop  torturing  their 
citizens,  but  by  increasing  the  information  on  the 
subject,  people  are  made  aware.  Nevertheless, 
faith  in  America  as  a  nation  devoted  to  human 
rights  is  strong.  Friends  of  A.I.  want  Americans 
to  continue  to  tell  the  world  about  their  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  truth  that  all  people  have  certain 
“unalienable  rights.” 

On  the  issue  of  human  rights  there  are  no 
absolutes -only  information,  opinion  and  action. 
As  with  Amnesty,  to  think  that  with  A.I.  all  we 
have  to  do  it  fill  out  a  postcard  to  help  someone 
far  away,  it  seems  like  a  great  concept  I  think  it 
is  a  concept  that  we  can  endorse  because  it  is  so 
simple.  As  Canadian  rocker  Brian  Adams  said, 
“We  are  the  free  helping  the  unfree.” 


For  more  information  on  Amnesty  Interna¬ 
tional  and  its  work,  you  can  write:  Amnesty 
International,  U.S.A.,  322  -  8th  Avenue,  New 
York,  NY  10001. 

For  a  list  of  other  human  rights  groups  check 
out  the  North  American  Human  Rights  directory 
in  your  local  library,  published  by  the  Human 
Rights  Internet,  Harvard  Law  School. 

A  J.  believes  that  torture  can  be  stopped,  if  we 
remember  what  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence  states,  “governments  are  instituted  among 
men  deriving  their  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed.”  Thomas  More,  one  of  history’s 
most  famous  prisoners  of  conscience  was  quoted 
as  saying,  “When  the  weapons  of  action  fail  to 
secure  the  liberation  of  captives,  the  weapons  of 
faith  can  win  them  the  grace  to  endure.” 

If  we  remember  life,  liberty ,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  and  hold  on  to  the  fact  that  a  postcard 
could  save  a  life,  then  maybe  Bob  Dylan  was 
right  after  all  when  he  wrote: 

“I  see  my  life  come  shinin 

From  the  West  down  to  the  East. 

Any  day  now;  any  way  now, 

I  shall  be  released.” 

Bob  Dylan,  “I  Shall  Be  Released” 
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SPORTS 


SCHOOL’S 


David  Lutes  accepts  one  of  his  many  awards  from  Coach  Larry  Liddle  at  the  Sports  Banquet. 


Lee  Ann  DeYoung  admires  the  plaque  commemorating  her  placement  to  the  Kodak  Women's  All- 
American  Basketball  Team. 


DO  NOT  MISS  THIS 
CHANCE  TO  TAKE 
ADVANTAGE  OF  YOUR 
SCHOOL 
AFFILIATION 
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NEW  CARS*USED  CARS*TRUCKS 
ALL  MAKES*ALL  MODELS 


Chevrolet  •  Jeep  •  Eagle 
1-65  AT  61st  AVENUE 
MERRILLVILLE,  IN 
769-01 23  or  762-0456 


WOMEN’S  BASKETBALL 
Won  16  Lost  7 

Head  Coach . Stacey  Karpinec 

Assistant  Coach . . . Eileen  Hansen 

Awards: 

M. V.P.  Award . . . . . Lee  Ann  DeYoung 

Pride,  Hustle,  Desire  Award . - . Barb  Myers 

Most  Improved  Player  Award . - . . Lynn  Hevezi 

Best  Defensive  Player  Award  . . - . Barb  Myers 

Mental  Attitude  Award  ...... . - . . . . . Chris  Stefankiewicz 

Free  Throw  Percentage  Award . .. . - . . . Lee  Ann  DeYoung 

Leading  Rebounder  Award . . - . Lee  Ann  DeYoung 

Best  Newcomer  Award - - - - . — . Ginny  Foreman 

Most  Assists  Award  . . . . . . . - . Lynn  Hevezi 

Captain  Award  . . . . - . . . . . .  Lee  Arm  DeYoung 

Chancellor's  Academic  Award . . . . . Vicky  Baker 

Academic  Awards . . . . . - . Dianne  Hanus  (6.0) 

. . . GinaFlaharty  (5.43) 

. . . . •  » . . . . . * .  ' 

Special  Awards: 

N. AJ.A.  All  -District  Award 

Player  of  the  Year . - . Lee  A™1  DeYoung 

N.A-I.A.  All-American  2nd  Team . Lee  Ann  DeYoung 

KODAK  All-American . . - . - . . Lee  Ann  DeYoung 

C.C.A.C.  All -Conference  Award . Lee  Ann  DeYoung 

. . . . Lynn  Hevezi 

Honorable  Mention ... . . . Barb  Myers 


MEN’S  BASKETBALL  AWARDS 

Won  14  Lost  16 

Awards: 

M.V.P.  Award  . . . . . . . . 

Pride,  Hustle,  Desire  Award . - . 

Most  Improved  Player  Award  . . — . . 

. Dave  Lutes 

......  Mike  James 

. Mike  Uhles 

Free  Throw  Percentage  Award . . . - . . . . . - . . . 

Best  Newcomer  Award  — . - . - . - . — — . 

. Dave  Lutes 

(.829) 

......Jeff  Bridges 

......John  Muratori 

Chancellor’s  Academic  Award . . . •— . — . 

. Mike  James 

Special  Awards: 

C.C.A.C.  All  Conference  Award . ~ . . . 

Honorable  Mention  . . - . - . - . — 

Media  Award . . . - . - . 

. Dave  Lutes 

. Darnell  Mardis 

_ Ron  Brow 

LISTED  BELOW  ARE 
SOME  OF  THE  SCHOOLS 
THAT  QUALIFY 


AndrMn  High  School 
Blthop'Notl  Institute 
Boon*  Qrov*  High  School 
Calumet  Collage 
Calumet  High  School 
Contral  High  School 
Choaterton  High  School 
Crown  Point  High  School 
Edlaon  High  School 
Falrtiavon  Bapttat  Academy 
davit  High  School 
Griffith  High  School 
Hammond  High  School 
Highland  High  School 
Hobart  High  School 
Horaca  Mann  High  School 
Hyloa  Andoraon  Colloga 
Indiana  University  Northwoat 


Indiana  Vocational  Tech.  CoMogo 
La  It  a  C  antra  I  High  School 
Low  Walla co  High  School 
Low  oil  High  School 
Morrlllvlllo  High  School 
Morton  High  School 
Munator  High  School 
Portaga  High  School 
Purduo  Unhroralty  Calumot 
Rtvor  Foroat  High  School 
Valparaiao  High  School 
Valparatao  Unlvoralty 
Washington  Twp.  High  School 
Woat  Sldo  High  School 
Whoolor  High  School 
Whiting  High  School 
Wirt  High  School 


THE  SCHOOLS  LISTED  ABOVE  DO 
NOT  ENDORSE  AND  ARE  NOT  AFFILI¬ 
ATED  WITH  SHAVER  MOTORS,  INC. 
OR  THIS  SALE  IN  ANY  WAY  —  BUT 
THEIR  STUDENTS  OR  EMPLOYEES 
DO  QUALIFY  FOR  THESE  SPECIAL 
SAVINGS. 


★  STUDENTS 

★  TEACHERS 

★  UNIVERSITY 
&  SCHOOL 

CORP. 

EMPLOYEES 

ONLY 

EVERY  VEHICLE  IN 
STOCK  SPECIALLY 
PRICED  AT  ONLY 


•  Sale  located  at  1-65  &  61st  Ave. 
at  the  general  offices  of  Shaver 
Motors,  Inc. 

•  Specially  coded  price  tags  on 
every  vehicle. 

•  Every  student  or  school  em¬ 
ployee  must  present  identifica¬ 
tion. 

•  Non-school  affiliated  employ¬ 
ees  DO  NOT  QUALIFY  for 
these  special  savings. 

•  On-the-spot  financing  available. 

NO  PAYMENTS 
‘TIL  JUNE! 


$ 


50 


OVER  INVOICE 


10  DAYS 
ONLY 

MONDAY,  MAY  2 

thru 

TUESDAY,  MAY  10 

9  AM.  TO  9  PM.  ONLY 


SALE 


SPORTS 


PUC  splits  last  home  doublebill 


by  Dave  Fanno 

Sports  Editor 

Cold,  windy  and  rainy,  not  exactly  ideal 
weather  conditions  for  a  doubleheader.  But  PUC 
women’s  softball  team  braved  the  outdoors  to 
split  a  doublebill  with  Notre  Dame  University. 

It  was  PUC’s  last  home  game  in  a  season  of 
cancelled  and  shortened  games  due  to  weather 
conditions. 

In  the  first  game,  Chris  Stefankiewicz  took  the 
mound  for  PUC.  Notre  Dame  opened  the  first 
inning  with  four  runs  on  two  hits  and  three  PUC 
errors.  PUC  struck  back  in  the  bottom  of  the  first 
with  two  runs  on  five  hits. 

Doreen  Bednar  led  off  with  a  single.  Lisa  Piro 
was  out  on  a  fly  ball  and  then  the  next  four  baiters 
singled.  Lynn  Hevezi  moved  Bednar  to  second 
and  Nita  Dziczkowski  loaded  the  bases  for 
Stefankiewicz.  She  tallied  the  first  R.B.I.  and 
then  Gina  Flaharty  got  the  fifth  hit  and  second 
R.B.I.  of  the  inning. 

No  runs  were  scored  in  the  second  inning  by 
either  team.  Notre  Dame  scored  three  runs  on 
three  hits  and  a  PUC  error  in  the  top  of  the  third. 
PUC  then  followed  with  a  run  in  the  bottom  of 
the  inning. 

After  Hevezi  reached  first  on  an  error  and 
went  to  second  on  the  throw,  Dziczkowski  moved 
her  over  to  third  with  a  sacrifice  fly.  Stefank¬ 
iewicz  was  next  and  grounded  to  first  bringing 
Hevezi  home. 

S  tefankie wicz  cruised  through  the  fourth  with 
a  one,  two,  three  out  inning.  But  PUC  wasn’t 
offensively  able  to  take  advantage  of  Notre 
Dame’s  scoreless  inning.  Robby  Edwards  lined 
a  double  to  left  with  one  out  and  Bednar  singled 
with  two  outs,  but  that  was  the  end  of  offense  in 
the  fourth. 

Notre  Dame  scored  two  more  runs  in  the  fifth 
on  two  hits  and  two  more  PUC  errors.  PUC  went 
down  one,  two,  three  in  their  half  of  the  inning, 
and  then  returned  the  favor  in  the  top  of  the  sixth 
holding  Notre  Dame  scoreless. 

PUC  got  one  run  in  the  sixth  with  three  base 
hits.  Flaharty  led  off  with  a  single  and  went  to 


second  on  an  error.  She  moved  to  third  on  a  wild 
pitch  and  then  Diane  Hanus  brought  her  home 
with  a  single. 

One  more  run  by  Notre  Dame  in  the  seventh 
finished  their  scoring  for  the  game,  but  PUC 
wasn’t  done.  Hevezi  led  off  in  the  seventh  with 
a  single.  Dziczkowski  then  ripped  a  triple  down 
the  left  field  line  scoring  Hevezi. 

S  tefankiewicz  reached  first  on  a  infield  hit  and 
went  to  second  as  Notre  Dame  tried  to  tag 
Dziczkowski  in  a  run-down.  She  got  back  to 
third  safely  putting  runners  at  second  and  third. 

Flaharty  scored  Dziczkowski  on  a  single  and 
moved  Stefankiewicz  to  third.  After  Dori  Down¬ 
ing  lined  out,  Edwards  was  walked  to  load  the 
bases.  Hanus  scored  PUC’s  last  run  on  a  fielders 
choice. 

Notre  Dame  had  10  runs  on  11  hits,  while 
PUC’s  seventh  inning  rally  fell  short  to  give 
them  7  runs  on  12  hits.  PUC’s  coach  Stacey 
Karpinec  said,  “Its  hard  to  believe  we  had  twelve 
hits  and  lost  the  game,  but  the  errors  hurt  us.” 

As  the  second  game  began,  weather  condi¬ 
tions  went  from  bad  to  worse.  The  temperature 
dropped  ten  more  degrees  and  the  rain  became 
steady. 

Bednar  started  the  second  game  on  the  mound 
and  PUC’s  defense  came  to  life.  Notre  Dame  got 
on  the  board  with  one  run  in  the  first,  but  that  was 
all  that  PUC’s  defense  allowed  for  the  game. 

PUC  had  no  offense  until  the  third  inning 
when  Edwards  came  to  the  plate  with  one  out. 
She  tripled  to  left-center  on  a  solid  hit  and  scored 
on  S  tefankiewicz’ s  single. 

Bednar  moved  Stefankiewicz  to  second  on  a 
fielders  choice.  Stefankiewicz  went  to  third  on 
a  wild  pitch  and  scored  when  Hevezi  reached 
first  on  an  error.  That  ended  the  offense  by  both 


Area  Activities 


Instructional  T-Ball 

Five  to  seven-year-olds  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  kindergarten  may  be  enrolled  in  the 
Highland  Parks  and  Recreation  Department's 
Instructional  T-Bal]  program.  Teams  will  be 
limited  to  10  players,  so  the  earlier  you  enroll 
the  better.  Player  fee  is  $14  JO  and  includes  a 
league  T -shirt  that  may  be  kept  by  the  partici¬ 
pant.  Parent  volunteers  serve  as  coaches. 
Deadline  for  registration  is  May  30.  The  sea¬ 
son  is  slated  to  begin  June  13th  with  thegames 
played  Monday  through  Thursday  mornings. 
Register  at  Lincoln  Community  Center,  2450 
Lincoln  Street,  Highland,  IN  46322,  week¬ 
days  8:30  ajn.  to  10:00  pm.  and  Saturdays 
8:00  am.  to  10:00  pm.  and  Sundays  noon  to 
10:00  pm 

Kennedy  Avenue  MDe 

Registration  has  begun  for  the  Fifth  Annual 
Kennedy  Avenue  Mile  Running  Race.  The 
fun-run  is  fit  for  the  occasional  pacer  as  well 
as  the  regular  enthusiast  The  race,  to  be  held 
July  2,  is  a  featured  event  in  Highland’s  Inde¬ 
pendence  Day  Parade.  Registration  through 
June  1 8th  is  only  $4.00  and  entitles  the  partici¬ 
pant  to  the  exclusive  Kennedy  Avenue  Mile 
"Designer”  socks!  Each  participant  will  also 
receive  an  ice  cream  treat  courtesy  of  Allen’s 
Dairy  Queen.  Medals  will  be  given  to  the  top 
three  finishers  in  each  of  the  twelve  divisions. 
The  registration  fee  increases  after  June  1 8th. 
Register  at  the  Lincoln  Community  Center, 
Lincoln  Street,  Highland. 

Basic  Sallhnatiiig 

The  Lake  County  Parks  and  Recreation 
Department  is  sponsoring  a  basic  sailboating 
course  at  Lake  Etta  County  Park  this  summer. 
Five  sessions  will  be  taught  by  Red  Cross 
Instructor  George  Bader  beginning  June  20, 
and  continuing  through  August  26. 


Cost  of  the  program  is  $8.00  per  person, 
which  includes  hands-on  sailing  and  the  re¬ 
quired  reading  materials.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion  and  pre-registration  contact  the  Lake 
County  Parks  and  Recreation  Department  at 
(219)  755-3685  or  769-PARK. 

Youth  Tennis  Clinic 

Boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  1 2- 1 8  are 
invited  to  join  tennis  pro  Igor  Garshnek  for  a 
four  day  tennis  clinic  designed  for  younger 
players.  The  clinic  will  be  held  at  Lemon  Lake 
County  Park,  6322  West  133rd  Avenue,  Crown 
Point  from  1-3  pm,  June  6  through  9. 

The  fee  is  $12.00  if  registered  before  May 
31,at4pm,  and$14.00  if  registered  after  May 
3 1 .  Contact  the  parks  and  recreation  depart¬ 
ment  at  (219)  755-3685  or  769-PARK. 

Basic  Canoe  Instruction 

This  summer  the  Lake  County  Parks  and 
Recreation  Department  will  sponsor  basic  canoe 
instruction  at  Lake  Etta  County  Park.  The 
program  will  be  taught  by  an  American  Red 
Cross  Certified  Instructor,  and  all  participants 
will  receive  a  Red  Cross  Certified  Canoeing 
Card  after  completing  the  course  successfully. 

The  cost  is  $8 .00  per  person  for  each  session 
beginning  June  27  and  continuing  through 
August  5.  Instructions  will  last  four  hours  each 
day,  and  definite  times  of  each  program  can  be 
obtained  by  calling  the  main  business  office  at 
(219)  755-3685  or  769-PARK. 


Notre  Dame  went  down  quietly  on  fivepitches 
in  the  top  of  the  fifth  ending  the  contest.  PUC 
finished  the  game  scoring  2  runs  on  3  hits,  while 


Dame  scored  1  run  on  2  hits 
PUC  travels  to  Manchester  College  for  a  tour¬ 
ney  Saturday  to  finish  their  season. 


PUC  Lakers  Doreen  Bednar  and  Lisa  Piro  play  softball  in  less  than  appealing 
weather.  Photo  by  Scott  Fenstermaker. 


Bednar  struck  out  the  lead-off  batter  in  the 
fourth  and  the  defense  took  care  of  the  next  three 
out  of  four  batters.  PUC  went  quickly  in  the 
bottom  half  of  the  inning.  By  then  the  weather 
forced  both  coaches  into  agreeing  on  ending  the 
game  after  five  innings. 


Sport  Shorts 


Coaching  Seminars 

Advanced  football  and  basketball  coaching 
seminars  are  being  offered  at  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity  Calumet,  beginning  May  9  and  10.  The 
seminars  are  intended  for  experienced  coaches, 
and  will  offer  two  hours  of  college  credit. 

Athletic  Director  John  Friend  will  be  the  in¬ 
structor  for  both  seminars  and  will  be  assisted 
by  guest  lecturers. 

The  football  seminar  will  focus  on  the  or¬ 
ganization,  promotion  and  coaching  of  a  high 
school  football  team.  Guest  lecturers  include 
Purdue  University  defensive  coordinator  Phil 
Bennett,  Munster  High  coach  Leroy  Marsh, 
Highland  High  coach  Dave  Shelboume,  Hobait 
High  coach  Don  Howell  and  North  Newton 
High  coach  Doug  Knutson.  The  football  semi¬ 
nar  runs  for  four  Mondays  and  Wednesdays 
starting  May  9-June  1,  6-10  pm. 

The  basketball  seminar  runs  for  4  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays  starting  May  10-June  2,  6-10 
pm,  and  emphasizes  defensive  techniques. 
Guest  lecturers  include  Purdue  Calumetmen’s 
head  coach  Larry  Liddle,  assistant  coach  Tom 
Linger,  Purdue  University  assistantcoachBmce 
Weber,  Calumet  High  coach  Carl  Traicoff  and 
Gary  Roosevelt  coach  Ron  Heflin. 

Registration  deadline  is  May  2.  Cost  and 
other  information  may  be  obtained  by  contact¬ 
ing  Purdue  Calumet’s  Institute  for  Continuing 
Education  at  (219)  989-2507,  or  the  athletic 
office  at  989-2540. 

Elite  Club 

The  Spring  Elite  Club  finished  their  sessions 
on  April  23.  There  were  62  members  who  at¬ 
tended  three  times  a  week  for  the  twelve  weeks 
between  February  and  April. 

Phil  Kearney  won  first  prize  for  attending 
six  days  a  week  for  twelve  weeks  and  Doreen 
Bednar  won  second  for  missing  one  day  during 
the  twelve  weeks. 


Fitness  Center  Summer  Hours 

The  fitness  center  will  begin  its  summer 
hours  May  23.  Students  can  continue  to  use 
their  Spring  1988  fitness  center  cards  for  the 
summer. 

Hours  are  Monday  through  Friday  6  a.m.  to 
7  pm.,  and  Saturday  8  a.m.  to  noon.  The  fitness 
center  will  be  closed  on  May  30  (Memorial 
Day),  July  4  (Independence  Day),  and  for  one 
week  (August  15-21)  for  building  repair  and 
maintenance.  Regular  hours  resume  on  August 
22. 

Slimnastics  Classes 

Slimnastics  classes  will  continue  through 
the  summer  in  K-122.  Classes  have  been  held 
in  the  t  acquetball  courts,  but  will  be  moved  to 
a  larger  room  with  a  full  size  mat  and  air 
conditioning.  Classes  will  be  held  Monday- 
through  Friday  at  5:15  p.m. 

Fit  or  Fat  Club 

During  the  twelve  weeks  of  the  Fit  ans  Fat 
club,  13  individuals  met  their  weight  loss  and 
body  fat  percentage  loss  goals.  The  biggest 
“loser”  lost  34  pounds,  with  an  average  of  2.8 
pounds  a  week. 

All  weight  losers  reached  their  goals  with 
nine  people  losing  at  least  ten  pounds.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Co-director  Rob  Jensen,  exercising 


RESEARCH  PAPERS 

16^78  to  choose  from— all  subjects 

Order  Catalog  Today  with  Visa/MC  or  COD 

KE32m  800-351-0222 

■iFlHuty  in  Calif.  (213)  477-8226 
Or,  rush  $2.00  to  Research  Assistance 
11322  Idaho  Ave.  #206-SN.  Los  Angeles,  CA  90025 


CRUISE  SHIPS 

NOW  HIRING.  M/F 

Summer  &  Career  Opportunities 
(Will  Train).  Excellent  pay  plus 
world  travel.  Hawaii,  Bahamas, 
Caribbean,  etc.  CALL  NOW: 
206-736-0775  IExt.212F.. 


Classified  Ads 

FOR  SALE-Near  Purdue  2  and  3  bedroom  townhomes — low  30’s.  FHA  Available.  Property 
Junction  769-0303. 

PROFESSIONAL  Word  Processing-  $1.00  per  page.  Resumes,  reports,  term  papers,  and  thesis 
preparation — 836-0065. 

TYPING  DONE  FOR  YOU-Reasonable rates,  fast  service.  Call  Cathy(219)  845-6880  after  7  p.m. 
WORD  PROCESSING  SERVICE-  Term  papers,  Resumes,  Books,  and  all  of  your  typing  needs. 
Fast,  Reliable,  and  Personalized  Service  for  both  students  and  businesses.  Call  Eileen,  924-5725. 


Be  a  Zenith  Data  Systems  Campus  Rep. . . 
It  beats  being  broke ! 

Now  you  can  earn  a  FREE 
Zenith  Data  Systems  PC,  and 
even  earn  money... 

All  you  have  to  do  is  become 
a  ZDS  Campus  Sales 
Representative.  We’U  train  you 
and  give  you  valuable  sales  experience. 

And,  once  you’ve  sold  50  Zenith 
Data  Systems  PC’s,  we’ll  give 
you  one  of  your  own  absolutely 
FREE !  Plus,  you’ll  be  eligible  to 
start  earning  money  for  every  sale 
you  make. 

This  is  an  opportunity  to  promote 
and  sell  microcomputers  to  Faculty, 

Staff  and  Students  on  the  Purdue 
Calumet  campus.  Qualified  candidates 
should  have  microcomputer 
experience. 

Send  resume  and  cover  letter  to : 

Zenith  Data  Systems 
1900  N.  Austin  Ave. 

Chicago,  IL  60639 
ATTN. :  Matthew  Powell 


Zenith  Quality :  Be  a  Part  of  It ! 
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